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CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


T IS IRONICAL that at the very time when white South 
pote has proclaimed a political truce in order to 
unite in celebration of the 300th anniversary of its birth, 
a more profound disunity has rent it than any exper- 
ienced since the Boer War ended fifty years ago. The first 
week in April saw the climax of the tercentenary cele- 
bration of the landing of Jan van Riebeeck on the shores 
of Table Bay—an event which marked the establishment 
of the first white man’s settlement in the southern half 
of the great African continent. At the beginning of the 
year, Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan had issued an 
appeal for a truce on all differences during the period of 
the celebration, and it was generally agreed among all 
white political factions that this was a time to observe 
unity. The truce was, in fact, observed, but with the very 
thinnest veneer of sincerity. 

On the actual day of the commemoration of Van Rie- 
beeck’s landing, the “Unity of the Nation,” which was 
its theme, was so little apparent that the castle which 
Van Riebeeck had built a few hundred yards from the 
Joun Hatcu, a University of Glasgow lecturer in inter- 
national relations, specializes in South African affairs. 








foreshore was filled with armored cars standing by to 
take action against expected disturbances. That is per- 
haps characteristic of South African life, for the disturb- 
ances were expected from the non-Europeans. What was 
much less characteristic was that, when the actor imper- 
sonating Van Riebeeck landed from the model ship, he 
presented a casket theoretically containing the law to 
the Chief Justice, who had to hand it to the Prime Min- 
ister for preservation. It was this same Chief Justice, 
Centlivres, who a fortnight previously had declared the 
unanimous verdict of his Supreme Court that one of Dr. 
Malan’s most cherished Acts was unconstitutional, elicit- 
ing from Dr. Malan the retort that the courts were med- 
dling in politics and that he would pass another act to 
prevent such verdicts in the future. If South Africans 
have the least sense of humor, they must surely have 
burst into ripe laughter on seeing the Prime Minister be- 
ing entrusted with the law by the Chief Justice whom he 


‘ had publicly abused. 


The constitutional issue which has provoked the pres- 
ent crisis is certainly complex, and distinguished lawyers 
have expressed contrary opinions on it. The issue origin- 
ated from the manner in which the South African Par- 
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liament itself was first constituted. After the Boer War, 
the British Liberal Government considered that it was 
implementing Liberal principles in its international pol- 
icy, first, by returning responsible self-government to 
the two defeated Boer republics and then by offering 
self-government to the whole country. To draw up a con- 
stitution, representatives of the four South African prov- 
inces were called together in a National Convention where 
they discussed the form which the government should 
take. On two issues they were deeply divided. The first 
was the equality of the English and Afrikaans languages, 
the second was the preservation of the liberal franchise 
laws of the Cape. Province—which at that time did not 
discriminate in politics on grounds of color. It was finally 
decided that, to safeguard these two most significant 
rights, each would be “entrenched” in the South Africa 
Act in such a way that they could only be altered by a 


two-thirds majority of both Houses of Parliament at a . 


joint sitting. The South Africa Act passed by the British 
Houses of Parliament in 1909, and brought into effect in 
1910, thus contained these two “entrenched” clauses. 

The liberal elements in South Africa believed that they 
had thus safeguarded for all time the right of the non- 
European to vote in the Cape Province and hoped that 
the recognition of this right would subsequently spread to 
the other provinces. They were utterly wrong. The 
Afrikaners, who had lost the military Boer War, had won 
the war of ideology, and by the 1920s the agitation to re- 
move all Africans from the common electoral register 
had secured widespread adherence. Even the grant of 
the vote to white women and then the abolition of all 
franchise qualifications for white people, which drastic- 
ally curtailed the power of the non-European vote, failed 
to satisfy those who had become frightened that the 
European voters would eventually be swamped. 

Meanwhile, the Statute of Westminster had been passed 
in 1931 and this established the complete sovereignty and 
independence of each of the Dominions and abolished all 
forms of control by Britain. It was argued that the pass- 
ing of the Statute of Westminster would abrogate the 
entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act, which was an 
act of the British Parliament. To avoid this danger, the 
South African Parliament, which included many mem- 
bers of today’s Nationalist Government, unanimously 
passed an amendment declaring that the entrenched 
clauses were in no way affected. 

So when Parliament came in 1936 to remove the 
African voters from the common electoral roll and to 
offer them, as compensation, three white members elected 
separately, Parliament without protest used the method 
laid down in the entrenched clauses. 

In 1948, however, the year Dr. Malan came to power, 
his Nationalist party had demanded in its election mani- 
festo the removal from the common electoral roll of the 
last of the non-Europeans—the Cape Coloreds (South 
Africans of mixed descent). But the new government had 
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only a bare majority—it had, in fact, been elected by a 
minority vote—and knew that, if only because the Cape 
Coloreds always voted against the Nationalists, it could 
never expect the support of the Opposition. The National- 
ists therefore set out immediately to prove that the en- 
trenched clauses were no longer valid. They quoted a com- 
ment of the Supreme Court in 1937 in support of their 
claims, and asserted that if Parliament was sovereign it 
had the right to enact what legislation it thought fit and 
could not be bound by an act of the parliament of an- 
other country. The Government therefore introduced, de- 
bated and passed in 1951, by a simple majority, the Sep- 
arate Representation of Voters Act, which removed the 
50,000 Colored voters from the common roll and offered 
them four separately elected European members in com- 
pensation. The Act was fought by the Opposition and 
stimulated particularly the ex-servicemen, who had seen 
the Nationalists’ Fascist sympathies during the war, to 
set up the Torch Commando and inaugurate mass demon- 
strations of protest. Four Colored voters took the case 
to the courts, and on March 20 of this year the Supreme 
Court unanimously declared that the Act was invalid as 
Parliament had contravened the South Africa Act. 

The real issue is whether or not there is a South 
African constitution. Dr. Malan has declared that Par- 
liament is sovereign and that therefore no court has the 
power to test the validity of its acts. The court, on the 
other hand, does not dispute the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment but claims that the Constitution lays down certain 
methods for the operation of that sovereignty and that 
Parliament cannot ignore them. If, of course, there is no 
South African constitution, then any government by a 
majority of one can pass any act, and even abolish elec- 
tions and perpetuate itself in office. This is the fear which 
anti-Nationalists express, and it is aggravated by Dr. 
Malan’s refusal to accept the verdict of the Supreme 
Court and his introduction of legislation to reverse its 
judgment. 

The constitutional issue presents a number of interest- 
ing points. In a unitary constitution on the British 
model, parliament is almost, if not completely, unchecked 
in its power. A British government could, for instance, 
extend its term of office indefinitely; but the voluntary 
checks and balances of a mature and homogeneous politi- 
cal society prevent this danger from becoming real. South 
Africa, however, is not politically mature or homogene- 
ous, so that the danger of absolutism and arbitrary action 
by one section is always present. Then again, it may 
be asked if the Government does not recognize the 
validity of the South Africa Act, from which the South 
African Parliament itself derives its authority. This is 
a very relevant question in a country in which the white 
community, one quarter of the total population, main- 
tains a monopoly of political power. 

But if there are complexities in the constitutional issue, 
the moral and political issues are straightforward. The 
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same Nationalists who today are, for expediency’s sake, 
claiming that the Constitution is invalid and that the 
Cape Colored voters endanger white civilization, were 
themselves during the 1930s publicly declaring that the 
entrenched clauses would never be touched and assuring 
the Colored voters that they need never fear any altera- 
tion of their franchise rights. Moreover, in their desire 
to whip up emotionalism in support of their attack upon 
the courts, members of the Government are now appeal- 
ing to anti-British and anti-imperialist feelings which are 
quite irrelevant to the issue. They are claiming, for in- 
stance, that South Africa cannot consider itself to be a 
sovereign state if its Parliament is bound by the provis- 
ions of a British Act of Parliament. This is a completely 
irrelevant polemic. As Americans will immediately recog- 
nize, national sovereignty and parliamentary sovereignty 
are not necessarily synonymous. But, in any case, the 
South Africa Act was drafted by the South African Na- 
tional Convention and passed by the British Parliament 
without amendment, in accordance with the wishes of the 
South Africans themselves. Again, the courts have not 
challenged the sovereign authority of Parliament but have 
declared, rather, that no individual government is entitled 
to break the parliamentary rules. 

This constitutional crisis is very seriously affecting the 
political situation in the Union. Among the National- 
ists, it is producing increased support for the Republican 
extremists led by J. G. Strydom. They would break the 
connection with the Commonwealth, set up an Afrikaner 
Republic on a basis of authoritarianism, puritanical rig- 
idity and fanatical color consciousness and destroy all 
vestiges of Western democratic forms. On the Opposition 
side, there is a rapidly growing realization that theirs 
may well be a last-ditch stand to prevent the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian regime. This has led to an alliance 
of the United party, Labor party and Torch Commando. 

Yet the conflict between the two sections of the white 
population is, in the ultimate, insignificant compared 
with its effects upon the non-European struggle. While 
the opposition forces of the United party, Labor party 
and Torch Commando are claiming to be defending 
South African democracy, the non-Europeans cynically 
point out that there are 214 million whites in the country 
compared with 10 million non-whites (Africans, Coloreds 
and Indians) and that the South African brand of de- 
mocracy places all political economic and social power in 
the hands of the minority whites. This position and the 
open determination of the whites to maintain their mon- 
opoly may well lead the non-Europeans to discard all 
Western democratic ideas as a sham and this will cer- 
tainly happen if the Western powers are seen to condone 
the attitude of the South African whites. But this stage 
has not yet arrived, and the non-Europeans are engaged 
in the very difficult task of unifying their forces for a 
struggle to achieve democratic rights. In this, they have 
been led by the African National Congress and the In- 


dian National Congress, which have drawn up a joint 
plan of action designed at one and the same time to de- 
stroy the mutual suspicions of Africans and Indians and 
replace resolutions of protest by action. They warned 
Dr. Malan that unless he began to repeal discriminatory 
legislation by the end of February, they would initiate 
a campaign of passive resistance. The Prime Minister 
curtly rejected the demand and, accordingly, on April 
6, the very day of the Van Riebeeck celebrations, mass 
meetings of protest were held by non-Europeans all 
over the Union. The next stage will be to engage in or- 
ganized and deliberate law-breaking: tear up passes, 
refuse to pay taxes, disobey the segregation laws, and 
illegally cross frontiers. 

Whenever white South Africa has been faced by a 
challenge from the non-Europeans, it has closed its ranks. 
It is significant that even on this occasion the opposition 


. forces, including the United party and the Torch Com- 


mando, have appealed to the non-Europeans to drop 
their campaign of law-breaking. But it has always been 
an axiom of liberal democracy that the last resort of 
the people against the tyranny of laws made and applied 
against the wishes of the majority, is revolution. It is on 
this principle that the non-Europeans take their stand, 
and they are beginning their struggle in the knowledge 
that they are faced by a white community more deeply 
divided than at any time during this century. This fact 
is hardly likely to lessen the amount of blood which will 
almost certainly flow, for the Nationalists are sure to 
become even more fanatical when on the defensive. Yet 
it may well be that the long-term results of this non- 
European attack will be much more profound because 
of the split in white ranks. 

The days are long since past when the rest of the world 
can simply sit back with indifference and watch such a 
struggle develop. Americans, in particular, have a per- 
sonal interest in the affairs of South Africa. To start at 
the lowest level, they have a stake in the mining of 
minerals and the development of industry, and if the 
Point Four program means anything this will progres- 
sively develop. Strategically, too, the importance of the 
South African ports is increasingly significant as the 
Mediterranean becomes indefensible, while the ideologi- 
cal invitation to Communism in that unhappy country 
is obvious. Then again, the relations between whites and 
non-whites in South Africa have a tremendous emotional 
influence upon race relations throughout the world and 
cannot but have an important impact upon the Amer- 
ican racial scene. Finally, in the Atlantic Charter, the 
United Nations Charter and the Charter of Human 
Rights, fundamental rights have been guaranteed to all 
human beings, no matter what the color of their skins 
or racial origin. America has taken a leading role in the 
march toward the establishment of the essential unity 
of the human race, and it is this principle of life which is 
directly challenged by South African society. 
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HAVE KNOWN David Dubinsky for 
| a good part of his life and mine. 
This pictorial biography of him* 
which came to my desk last week 
tells a part of the story. Before you 
have leafed through half the pages, 
you make an astounding sociological 
discovery. Here is a trade-union man 
turned hero. You see him working 
and playing with Presidents, Gover- 
nors, Senators, great writers and 
actors. He radiates good nature and 
vitality. This is a great American 
success story. Twenty years ago, our 
heroes were racketeers, politicians 
and millionaires. Now we have an 
authentic, high-minded and_hard- 
working trade-union leader presented 
in a hero’s role. 

This book—95 pages long, with 
more than 60 devoted to photographs 
—only hints at the great struggles 
through which David Dubinsky and 
the ILGWU have gone. The strikes 
which put the organization on its feet 
forty years ago are barely mentioned. 
The dark valley of despond through 
which it traveled during the late 
Twenties is lightly passed over. 

The great men who led the union 
during its tragic but triumphant 
years are mentioned with due respect. 
But a young person reading this text 
and viewing these pictures would get 
but a slight idea of how the great- 


* David Dubinsky: A Pictorial Biography. Text by 
John Dewey. Foreword by William Green. Intro- 
duction by Walter P. Reuther. Inter-allied Pub- 
lications. $3.75. 
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By William E. Bohn 


David Dubinsky— 
Trade-union Hero 


ness of David Dubinsky is based on 
the sacrifices and achievements of 
these great men. He has not always 
been hobnobbing with Presidents, 
capitalists and philosophers. He 
stood side by side with Benjamin 
Schlesinger, .Morris Sigman, Abra- 
ham Baroff and Morris Hillquit 
during the tough and bitter years. 

Between 1925 and 1932, the whole 
American trade-union movement was 
threatened with destruction. The 
ILGWU, in addition to all the 
troubles suffered by other large or- 
ganizations during this period, was 
riddled from within by Communists. 
Its money was gone. Its members fell 
away. In those dark days, Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger came from his 
sickbed to take up again the leader- 
ship which he had surrendered. 

It was just at this time, in 1929, 
that Dubinsky became General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—to take charge of a 
treasury which had nothing but 
debts. But these men were men. They 
stood up. They fought their way 
through the lies, the slanders, the 
scandals. They threw out the Com- 
munists. They won back the confi- 
dence of their members. They paid 
the debts and rebuilt their treasury. 
And there was no glamour about it. 
Just work. 

In 1932, the right man and the 
right occasion met. It was the begin- 
ning of the Roosevelt campaign and 
David Dubinsky became President of 
the ILGWU. One great thing for 
which he deserves full credit is the 
quickness with which he took ad- 
vantage of the new situation. The 
minute paragraph 7a of the NRA was 


on the statute books, his organizers 
were swarming over the country. 
And well do I recall the effective 
means which his organization took 
to turn “NRA babies” into loyal and 
intelligent union members. Since that 
day, the union membership has been 
multiplied by ten. 

As I look at these pictures and 
read these captions, I begin to realize 
that David Dubinsky has done three 
things which give him just claim 
to all the honors which have been 
heaped upon him. Though he has 
been successful in leading strikes, he 
knows that the strike is not the an- 
swer to our industrial problem. He 
wants peace and production with a 
good life for the workers. So he and 
the leaders of the women’s dress in- 
dustry who have worked with him 
have developed real collective bar- 
gaining to a new level. And the ma- 
chinery for the impartial adjudica- 
tion of complaints in the shops has 
been so far developed that its suc- 
cessful operation is taken for granted. 

But we are reminded by a whole 
series of photographs that this man’s 
concept goes far beyond wages and 
security in employment. To him, 
workers are people, human beings. 
They want every good thing that 
other human beings want. And their 
union is the first instrument through 
which they can make their dreams 
come true. So under Dubinsky’s lead- 
ership, the ILGWU has taken the 
lead among all of our great trade 
unions in putting within the reach of 
its members the arts, sciences, educa- 
tion, recreation. 

The fact that troubles the Commu- 
nists and reactionaries most—espec- 
ially Westbrook Pegler—is that 
David Dubinsky has led his organ- 
ization into the wide and troubled 
field of international affairs. He was 
one of the leaders in the founding 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. More than $20,- 
000,000 has been spent to help war 
sufferers and the victims of Fascists 
and Communists. He has shown that 
trade unions can be as important as 
armies in stopping Communism. 














PRICE STABILIZER ARNALL 


HE DEFENSE PropucTIon ACT, 
Was basic law under which the 
preparedness program operates, ex- 
pires on June 30. Congress must now 
determine whether to extend this law 
and, if it is to be extended, how to 
amend it in view of the needs for the 
coming year. To understand the pres- 
ent law and the proposed amend- 
ments, it is necessary to look into the 
legislative and political background 
of the Defense Production Act. 

After the Communist attack in 
Korea, the American people under- 
took a mobilization program which 
had as its goal not merely to stop the 
aggression in Korea, but to make it 
abundantly clear to the Communist 
world that aggression anywhere 
would be met and repelled. The Ad- 
ministration proposed, and Congress 
concurred, that we and our United 
Nations allies prepare to meet totali- 
tarian aggression with force. Such a 
preparedness program was to con- 
tinue until Russia realized the futility 
of her course of action. 

The Administration, in July 1950, 
proposed to Congress that authority 
be granted to the President which 
would permit the Government to en- 
courage production and at the same 
time promote economic stability and 





Joun J. GuNTHER works on Capitol 
Hill as the legislative representative 
of Americans for Democratic Action. 


Before June 30, Congress must extend or amend 


the Defense Production Act of 1951 


V 
By John J. Gunther 


avoid inflation. The economists in 
the Government had originally hoped 
that indirect inflation controls, i.e., 
tightening of bank and consumer 
credit and increasing taxes, would 
do the job. By the fall of 1950, it 
became clear that direct price and 
wage controls were essential if the 
spiraling inflation which had set in 
was to be kept within manageable 
bounds. The cost of living was in- 
creasing at the phenomenal rate of 
one per cent a month, and it was 
clear that Congress was unwilling to 
enact the politically unpopular credit 
and tax laws required to do the job. 

Mike DiSalle took over the price- 
control job early in December 1950, 
and by late January 1951 a general 
freeze was instituted. However, open 
disagreement within the Administra- 
tion during December and January 
encouraged the gougers to rapidly 
increase their prices, and when con- 
trols did come there were no imme- 
diate rollbacks. Despite the efforts 
of the Government, the cost of living 
continued upward in the spring of 
1951; and when the Price Stabilizer 
announced proposed rollbacks in 
meat and manufacturing prices under 
the authority granted him in the 
DPA of 1950, Congress amended the 
law to prohibit these rollback regu- 
lations from going into effect. 

Not only were rollbacks prohibited 
in the Act of 1951, but, in addition, 


The Business Lobby 
Threatens the DPA 


Congress adopted the Capehart. 
Herlong and Hope-Butler Amend- 
ments. And thus further price in- 
creases were assured. The Capehart 
Amendment is so written that the 
Office of Price Stabilization must 
rely on the good faith of each and 
every manufacturer in the country. 
The amendment requires the OPS 
to grant ceiling increases based upon 
every cost increase up to July 26, 
1951. It also requires ceilings to be 
increased on a_ factory-by-factory, 
product-by-product basis—and there 
is no way for the Government to 
check on the cost-accounting methods 
of the manufacturers. 

The Capehart Amendment has 
done irreparable harm and is a real 
threat to stability. If new inflation- 
ary pressures develop, either as a re- 
sult of purely domestic economic 
changes or because of mew acts of 
aggression on the part of the Soviets, 
the cost-plus Capehart formula would 
provide the open channel through 
which inflation could move. This 
amendment clearly gives immediate 
and often unwarranted benefits to a 
few, and permits inflation to loot the 
pockets of the American consumer. 

The Herlong Amendment merely 
extends the evils of the Capehart pro- 
vision to the wholesale and retail 
level. The combination of these pro- 
posals has permitted a pyramiding 
of mark-ups so that the 1951 excise- 
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tax increase has forced the OPS to 
grant ceiling increases which reflect 
not only the tax increase but, in addi- 
tion, a profit mark-up on the tax. 
This, of course, has destroyed much 
of the hoped-for anti-inflationary 
effects of the tax increase. 

The Hope-Butler 
quota amendment makes effective 
price control on meat impossible. In 


anti-slaughter- 


times of shortages, the consumer is 
defenseless against the market man- 
ipulations of the well-organized meat 
industry. Last spring, the meat trust 
sent its lobbyists to Washington, 
where they marched into the Senate 
and House office buildings and carved 


Senator CaPEHART (left), author of the amendment giving inflationary cost-plus price increases to business, would cripple controls 
altogether. Douglas (right) is leading Senate committee battle for controls. Ives (center) is one of middlemen who will decide outcome. 


up steers—passing out the preferred 
cuts to members of Congress, their 
assistants and members of the work- 
ing press. These efforts paid off well, 
for Congress not only outlawed roll- 
backs, but also prohibited effective 
controls by eliminating Government 
authority te channel the meat supply 
through regular markets. 

The Defense Production Act, as it 
exists today, provides a thoroughly 
approach to _ inflation 
control, and tends to mislead the 
consumer into a false sense of 
security. The question now is: What 
law will we have after June 30? 


nonsensical 


The Senate Committee had com- 
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pleted its hearings by mid-March, 
and was arguing in executive session 
over the inclusion of a decontrol 
formula as part of the law. Price 
Stabilizer Ellis Arnall has urged 
that this is not the time for talk of 
decontrol since the defense buildup 
will not reach its peak for another 
year. Senators Bricker, Capehart and 
Dirksen are the leaders in the Com- 
mittee of this thinking: “If we don’t 
dare, for political reasons, to end all 
controls now, let’s make the law such 
that the controls will be ineffective.” 
Senators Sparkman, Douglas, Ben- 
ton and Moody are the leaders in the 
Committee of the fight to protect the 


consumers’ interests. Senators May- 
bank, Fulbright, Schoeppel, Robert- 
son, Ives and Frear are the middle- 
men whose votes will decide the issue 
in the Senate. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, which usually reports out 
bills more in line with the consumer’s 
interest than does its Senate counter- 
part, has yet to start consideration of 
the DPA, and is apparently waiting 
for the President to appoint some- 
one to replace Charles Wilson as 
mobilization chief. 

The two determining factors which 
will settle the issue of the inflation- 
control law for the year ahead are 









































yet to be felt on Capitol Hill: (1) the 
disposition of the steel dispute—the 
size of the wage increase and the 
amount of the steel price increase; 
and (2) the reaction of the general 
public to decontrol proposals. 

The steel dispute has brought 
about a complete stoppage of Con- 
gressional consideration of the De- 
fense Production Act, and has also 
brought forth a number of proposals 
to limit the authority of the Wage 
Stabilization Board and to change the 
price laws so as to permit the steel 
companies to pass on any wage in- 
crease in higher prices. Since Con- 
gress must adjourn before July 7, 


so that Republicans can get to their 
national convention, it may be that 
action will have to be taken on the 
DPA prior to a steel settlement. 

Thus far, there has been very little 
mail coming into Congressional of- 
fices on the consumer side of the 
price-rent control question. Evidently 
the spring lull in the inflation spiral 
has made the housewife complacent. 
The real hope for a good price-con- 
trol law rests in a new popular 
awakening to the dangers of higher 
food and rent prices to the family 
budget. The business lobby is steadily 
and quietly working for an end of 
all controls now. 
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NTRIGUE: Hidden in the unpub- 
lished, executive-session minutes of 
hitherto unreported McCarran Com- 
mittee hearings are the most explo- 
sive and embarrassing reports and 
testimony on Owen Lattimore. . . . 
Why aren’t they made public? . 
ee 

Literature: Joe Barnes is collecting 
the papers of Wendell Willkie for 
publication. . . . Louis Budenz an- 
swers Joe Alsop in his new book, 
The Cry Is Peace. . . . A new cycle of 
spy books, facts not fiction, is here. 

+ + + 

Fame: Recently, a balding, mus- 
tached, pipe-smoking Britisher ar- 
rived in this country for a speech in 
Philadelphia. He arrived virtually 
unnoticed, spoke and made just a 
paragraph or two and returned. He 
was Clement Attlee. . . . Incidentally, 
for the first time in years, Herbert 
Morrison’s influence is waning in the 
British Labor party. . . . Watch for 
a startling statement by the let’s-be- 
friendly-to-Russia-reform-before-rear- 
mament Aneurin Bevan. . . . 

+, 2 © 

Culture: Diego Rivera’s murals 
hang on the Detroit Art Institute 
walls. There’s a move on to remove 
them. It won’t succeed. Rivera, by 
the way, now works for the Mexican 
Government. . . . 

Few of the Communists’ cultural 
activities have been curtailed by the 
recent trials. The other day, Angus 
Cameron, Morris Carnovsky, Howard 
da Silva, Howard Fast, Rockwell 
Kent, Alfred Kreymborg, Earl Rob- 
inson were all on the roster of V. J. 
Jerome’s cultural rally in Manhattan 





By Victor Riesel 


Whole Story Not 
Told on Lattimore 


Center. . . . Actor Julie Garfield at- 
tacked Communism at a Hunter Col- 
lege student rally the other week. 
Now it would help if Lee Cobb, co- 
starring with Garfield in the revival 
of Golden Boy, denounced the pro- 
Soviet China Welfare outfit which 
carried his name on its sponsor list. 
That group was interested in Peking 
China welfare and the actor appar- 
ently never dissociated himself from 
it—or has he? 
+ + + 

War: There’s an_ international 
brigade operating in North Korea. 
Evidence in our intelligence forces’ 
dossiers shows that some 2,000 Poles 
joined recently. They’re commanded 
by General Hubner, chief of the 
Spanish Civil War Communist troop 
of Poles which operated in the brig- 
ade named for General Dabrowski. 
After that, he was MVD chief of the 
notorious Corps of Interior Security 
in Poland. Also was trained in Lenin 
University and has as deputy chief 
in Korea a Lt. Col. N. Salamuga, 
armored-force specialist trained in 
Russia . . . as our troops will dis- 
cover if warfare breaks out again. ... 

+ 

The report is that Max Ascoli has 
spent between $150,000 and $200,000 
promoting the China Lobby issues of 
his Reporter magazine—which, ac- 
cording to informed publishing cir- 
cles, has already dropped over a mil- 
lion dollars. The question is: Why all 
this intensity over the China Lobby 
issue? The other night, at the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Plaza in New 
York, Dr. Hu Shih revealed that 


over 200 anti-Communist Chinese in- 


tellectuals were escaping under 
barbed wire into Hong Kong each 
week. Among them are the men upon 
whom some day a new and demo- 
cratic China will have to be built. 
$1,200,000, according to Dr. Hu, 
would just about care for all the 
Chinese anti-Communist refugees in 
Hong Kong, some of whom are now 
actually begging for food in the 
streets with their wives and children. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if some of this 
million dollars came from the same 
source which apparently has so much 
to spend for criticism? 

+ + + 

This may hurt Graham Greene’s 
feelings, for he was so intent on 
proving that Hollywood was under 
a “reign of terror” when he left. 

But it should be reported that 
Louis de Rochemont, formerly the 
March of Time man, is planning a 
feature film on municipal corrup- 
tion, probably under the title of The 
Secret Bosses—and this is expected 
to launch a series of muckraking 
films exposing graft in top Govern- 
ment places. . . . De Rochemont’s 
newest pix, Walk East on Beacon, is 
one of the more intelligent anti- 
Communist films, showing, excitingly, 
some of the newest FBI detection 
techniques. .. . 

+ + + 

When Howard Fast’s 30 Pieces of 
Silver, an anti-U.S. play, opened at 
the Communist party’s Scala Theater 
in Vienna, one independent news- 
paper suggested that it be produced 
in the U.S., where it would be a 
comedy sensation, and invited Fast to 
take a trip behind the Iron Curtain 
to “see what’s happened to personal 
liberties there.” I thought Yale Uni- 
versity’s directors would like to know 
what the Viennese think of the man 
to whom they’ve opened their campus. 

+ + + 

Bill Schneiderman is running the 
Communist party from the West 
Coast by courier. . . . John Steuben, 
alias I. Rijock, alias Rytzk, alias John 
Schulsberg, is running the pro-Com- 
munist propaganda machine out of 


Chicago, with the aid of Len DeCaux. 
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Soviet missions as spy centers 


ommunist 


Naval officer's trial exposes 






spionage in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM 
a. to the free competition 
of ideas as a democratic funda- 
mental, the Swedish people have 
hitherto bent over backwards to be 
fair in their treatment of the Com- 
munists. The tendency was to regard 
them as a harmless group of ideologi- 
cal dissenters. In line with this atti- 
tude, the Communist leader in the 
Riksdag, Hilding Hagberg, was 
named to the Royal Investigating 
Commission on Defense in 1945, 
giving the Communists access to 
Sweden’s top national defense secrets. 
Until quite recently, there was not 
even a loyalty screening of applicants 
for key positions in the national se- 
curity setup. 

All this has been sharply altered 
as a result of the sensational disclo- 
sure of the Soviet-sponsored espion- 
age activities of Ernst Hilding An- 
dersson and Fritiof Enbom. 

Last November, Andersson, a 42- 
year naval petty officer, rose to his 
feet in the Eighth District Court in 





Austin GoopricH is a journalist, 
and correspondent for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in Sweden. 
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By Austin Goodrich 


Stockholm. Pale but otherwise un- 
moved, he listened as Judge Nord- 
strom sentenced him to life imprison- 
ment for the crime of systematically 
betraying his country to a foreign 
power. The sentence of the court was 
the culmination of a two-week trial 
which profoundly shocked the Swed- 
ish people—a trial of the most dan- 
gerous spy in Swedish history. Per- 
haps the most disturbing feature of 
Andersson’s story as it was unfolded 
during the trial was its simplicity. 

It all started in 1928, when An- 
dersson joined a Communist youth 
organization in Stockholm. A few 
years later, he joined the Swedish 
Royal Navy and, shortly thereafter, 
began his conspiratorial career: col- 
laboration in the writing and pub- 
lishing of a Communist periodical 
appropriately entitled The Torpedo, 
which was secretly distributed among 
the young naval trainees. To all out- 
ward appearances, Andersson’s naval 
career was exemplary. Intelligent and 
alert, he was assigned to special train- 
ing schools and, in 1940, became a 
petty officer. Ten years later, he had 
completed special courses in radio, 
electronics and radar. 


Andersson’s advancement in the 
Royal Navy seems to have paralleled 
his advancement as a Communist. 
In 1946, a reporter on Ny Dag in- 
troduced him to Konstantin Vino- 
gradov, a secretary in the Soviet 
Embassy. There followed much win- 
ing and dining, and the two became 
fast friends. A year later, the Soviet 
“diplomat” considered his protégé 
ripe and turned him over to his first 
official contact, Victor Anizimov of 
the Tass News Agency in Stockholm. 
Anizimov took his pupil in hand 
and gave him a thorough training 
in the techniques of espionage. He 
was taught to convey messages in in- 
visible ink, to organize secret meet- 
ings, and to report on such things as 
military installations. 

In November 1949, Andersson was 
given his first assignment: a com- 
plete report on the defense set-up in 
the Stockholm naval base, including 
security measures designed to protect 
key points against sabotage and sei- 
zure. This information was easily 
assembled by the petty officer, who 
was stationed in Stockholm. The next 
assignment tied in very nicely with 
Andersson’s naval assignment to the 
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important east-coast naval base at 
Karlskrona. The spy made detailed 
sketches of the base defenses, wrote 
reports on the port evacuation plans, 
and photographed everything in 
sight. Most of his reports were stored 
in his cabin on board his ship, where 
he also kept a complete photo labora- 
tory for developing his pictures. 
None of this activity aroused the 
curiosity of his shipmates. 

At about this time, a shift was 
made in the team’s line-up. Anizimov 
(who returned to the U.S.S.R. after 
some six years of nefarious work in 
Sweden, and is now reportedly very 
close to MVD chief Beria) was re- 
placed by a 25-year-old employe in 
the office of the Soviet Military At- 
taché named Orlov. 

The next big assignment came in 
conjunction with Andersson’s tour 
of duty in the strategically important 
far-northern province of Lappland. 
Here the spy got detailed informa- 
tion on the air base and naval station 
at Lulea, and the Boden Fortress 
(kingpin of the Swedish northern de- 
fenses). Securing the latter informa- 
tion was greatly facilitated by a con- 
ducted tour of the fortress for An- 
dersson and the other officers from 
his boat! 

The dénouwement came on Sep- 
tember 21, 1951. The Swedish 
Security Police, who had become 
mildly suspicious of Andersson when 
he showed up in Karlskrona while on 
leave in Stockholm, shadowed him to 
a square in the middle of the city. 
Here the bicycle-riding Andersson 
parked and walked away. The police 
waited. Shortly afterward, Andersson 
returned and rode off on another 
bicycle which had been parked there 
by his contact-man Orlov. The police 
struck and found plenty of evidence. 
In the saddle-bags of both bicycles 
were messages, funds and photos. A 
simultaneous raid at Andersson’s 
home produced still more compromis- 
ing material. 

According to international custom, 
Orlov was granted diplomatic im- 
munity from arrest, but was declared 
persona non grata and shipped back 


to an unknown fate in the U.S.S.R. 

The public furore over the An- 
dersson case had hardly died down 
when another Communist was 
arrested for Soviet espionage. On 
February 21, Fritiof Enbom, 33-year 
old journalist, was arraigned in Stock- 
holm. Pre-trial investigations indicate 
that Enbom, employed by the Com- 
munist newspaper Norrshensflamman 
from 1947 until he broke with the 
party after the Andersson trial, may 
have engaged in work even more 
harmful than that of Andersson. He 
and two colleagues, who have also 
been arrested, are charged with turn- 
ing over military information on the 
Boden Fortress and other points of 
strategic interest along Sweden’s 
northeast coast. 

Unlike Andersson, Enbom is _ be- 
lieved to have received regular pay- 
ments for his work, but in most re- 
spects the two cases are similar. Both 
men were loyal Communists, and 
both have betrayed their country to 
the Soviet Union. But what else have 
they done? One might summarize the 
immediate effects of their work as 
follows: 

1. An incalculable amount of dam- 
age has been caused to Swedish 
national security in general, and, in 
particular, the eastern coastal de- 
fenses (of primary concern in the 
event of an attack across the Baltic 
from the east). 

2. Loyalty screening of all appli- 
cants for sensitive positions in the 
Government has been initiated. How- 
ever, no measures have been taken to 
enable the state to remove persons 
already installed in sensitive posi- 
tions. 

3. A new law was passed on 
March 6 increasing the effectiveness 
of the Security Police. It provides for 
wire-tapping and, in espionage cases, 
arrest of up to 30 days without bene- 
fit of habeas corpus. 

4. The Minister of Defense (who 
played an important part in putting 
the police on the trail of Enbom) has 
made a plea to all workers to throw 
the Communists out of the key trade- 
union positions, and the labor move- 


ment has responded admirably. In 
elections held last February in Goth- 
enburg, the Communists were ousted 
from the majority positions in the 
important shipbuilding and metal- 
trade unions, positions which they 
had held for 10 years. These major 
reverses have led the Communist 
leadership to initiate a policy of 
“close collaboration” with the Social 
Democrats. But this new tactic will 
not fool the Social Democrats, who 
have been fighting against Bolshevik 
domination in the trade unions for 
over thirty years. 

5. The Communist party (repre- 
senting about 5 per cent of the total 
vote in the 1948 general elections) 
has lost what little prestige it had, 
and may be removed as a political 
factor in the elections this fall. The 
Communist tactic of branding the 
spies as “provocateurs” being used to 
incite public hysteria, has collapsed 
like a ton of bricks. Right now, the 
Communist press doesn’t know which 
way to turn, because it doesn’t know 
how much the trusted and well-in- 
formed party man Enbom has talked, 
nor how much he will talk at his 
coming trial. 

6. The true nature of the over- 
sized Soviet trade and diplomatic 
missions in Sweden has been ex- 
posed, and the Government has ser- 
iously considered reducing the size 
and/or freedom of action of these 
missions. During the course of Riks- 
dag debate on February 26, a Social 
Democratic member asked Foreign 
Minister Osten Unden: 

“Why does the Soviet Union 
feel obliged to maintain a trade 
delegation of 37 persons? .. . If 
the Russian numbers in Stockholm 
are to constitute a norm for other 
countries, France should have a 
Soviet trade delegation of between 
200 and 300 persons . . . and the 
U.S. over 400. The Swedish people 
now firmly believe that there are 
persons attached to the Embassy, 
not in order to conduct normal 
business, but to obtain illicit in- 
formation. If the Foreign Minister 
wants to propose some restrictions 
against members of the Russian 
Embassy, he will have a unani- 
mous public opinion behind him.” 
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DALLIN 


HE “GERM WARFARE in Korea, 
¥ casa is today the No. 1 Com- 
munist propaganda theme, is not fan- 
tasy. Hundreds of witnesses have 
seen the insects dropped in aerial 
bombs; the bomb fragments have 
been found; and some of the planes 
that carried them have been ob- 
served. However, I am prepared to 
charge that these bombs were of 
Soviet make, their contents were pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union, and the 
planes that delivered them on Chinese 
and Korean targets came from across 
the Soviet frontier. 

These charges will appear in- 
credible to American readers. Yet, 
an objective analysis of the current 
worldwide Communist propaganda 
campaign against germ warfare leads 
to one inescapable conclusion: that 
not only this propaganda, but the 
germ warfare itself, is the work of 
some powerful, 
Communist organization. 


centrally-directed 


The average American has no con- 
ception of the magnitude of the Com- 
munist propaganda drive. Through- 
out Europe and Asia, the party press 
gives the highest priority to “germ 
war” news from China and Korea, 
citing daily a multitude of detailed 
facts. The towns and villages where 
infected insects have been found fol- 
lowing aerial bombing are listed, as 
are the names of scores of “eye- 
witnesses.” On both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, mass meetings are held for 
the purpose of presenting these “re- 
ports” and denouncing American 
“atrocities.” Meanwhile, the Commu- 
nist radio of Russia and Eastern 
Europe hammers at the same theme. 
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By David J. Dallin 


Is the ‘Germ War 
Made in Moscow ? 


In recent weeks, the Soviet press 
has published signed statements by 
a number of lawyers and scientists 
from Britain, France, Italy, Austria, 
Brazil, China and other countries. 
These “witnesses” declare that, upon 
investigation, they have found insects 
and feathers which were infected with 
bacteria; and that they have seen the 
containers in which this lethal cargo 
was dropped. One group of “demo- 
cratic lawyers,” for example, stated 
that it had had the opportunity to 
check ten cases in various parts of 
China last March and, in each case, 
had found “unmistakable” evidence. 

Needless to say, these various 
signers are all Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. However, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
they saw nothing and merely affixed 
their names to fictitious statements. 
That would be at variance with the 
cautious, systematic manner in which 
Moscow usually conducts such under- 
takings. When they return from the 
Far East, these lawyers and scientists 
will be closely questioned by a multi- 
tude of reporters, as well as by their 
friends. Some of them may one day 
turn their backs on Communism, in 
which case they will tell what they 
know if the alleged germ warfare is 
actually a pure hoax. The result 
would be a colossal propaganda dis- 
aster for the Soviet bloc and _ its 
efforts to stamp the United States as 
a “war criminal.” Clearly, then, Mos- 
cow has not manufactured its germ 
campaign out of whole cloth. 

Since the time of Henry Yagoda, 
the Soviet secret police has paid a 
great deal of attention to bacteriolo- 


gical warfare. For more than two 
decades, rumors have circulated both 
in Russia and abroad of special lab- 
oratories and scientific staffs as- 
signed to this field. (A Russian 
schoolmate of mine, Dr. G. E., who 
later became a professor of biology 
and was “liquidated” in the late 
1930s, was among the scientists 
working on such projects.) 

The MVD also has its own air 
force, which is independent of the 
regular Soviet armed forces and 
used only for assignments of a 
“special” nature, when absolute 
secrecy is essential. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the “germ 
operation” in China and Korea has 
been carried out by one and the same 
agency—the MVD—at every stage of 
its execution: the manufacture of 
germ-carrying bombs in “biological” 
laboratories, their delivery by air 
to the areas for which they were in- 
tended and, finally, the vast anti- 
American propaganda drive. 

The pattern—that of first commit- 
ting a crime and then either pinning 
the guilt on someone else or offering 
an elaborate pretext, often accom- 
panied by stage-managed “investiga- 
tions” and “trials”—is all too famil- 
iar by now. Thus, in the 1930s, 
having decided to liquidate his “Old 
Bolshevik” comrades, Stalin proceed- 
ed to fabricate “proof” that they 
were in league with Germany and 
Japan. After he had murdered 10,- 
000 Polish officers in the Katyn 
Forest, he severed relations with the 
Polish Government-in-exile in 1943 
because the latter refused to accept 
his version of the massacre—that it 
was another in the long line of Nazi 
atrocities. In 1950, after ordering the 
North Korean army to cross the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, he turned 
around and accused the Americans 
and South Koreans of aggression. 

In his book, The Iron Curtain, 
Igor Gouzenko, the former Soviet 
cipher clerk who broke the Canadian 
spy case, offered some facts which 
virtually anticipated the Soviet 
“germ warfare’ campaign of 1952. 

(First of two articles.) 
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DICTATOR BATISTA 


HE RECENT OVERTHROW of the 
T democratically-elected Govern- 
ment of Cuba by ex-dictator General 
Fulgencio Batista illustrated dra- 
matically how such things are done 
in Latin America, and underscored a 
weakness in this country’s Mutual 
Security Program. 

General Batista was one of three 
candidates for the Presidency in an 
election which was scheduled for 
June 1. But he had little or no chance 
of winning, since the real contest lay 
between the candidate of President 
Carlos Prio’s Autentico party, Carlos 
Hevia; and Roberto Agramonte, can- 
didate of the leading anti-Prio Par- 
tido Ortodoxo. The then Senator 
Batista was universally recognized as 
the third man in the race. 

This was the basic reason for 
Batista’s coup d état, although he 
subsequently offered three explana- 
tions: that the Prio regime was cor- 
rupt, that it had not been able to 
control gangsterism, and that Prio 
himself was planning a coup d'état 
to install Hevia in the Presidency. 
These are the flimsiest of pretexts. 
Batista’s regime from 1933 to 1944 
was probably at least as corrupt as 
that of Prio. The latter was unable 
to bring the gangsters under control, 
but neither was his predecessor, and 
Prio was at least making an effort to 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER, an authority 
on Latin America, is professor of 
economics at Rutgers University. 





How the 
Helped Batista 


do so. The man who would have been 
the principal loser had Prio staged a 
coup, Dr. Agramonte, had heard of 
no rumors of such an attempt, and is 
reported as believing that it existed 
only in Batista’s mind. 

Batista’s action in overthrowing a 
constitutionally-elected government 
was particularly reprehensible be- 
cause he had prided himself on the 
part he played in _ re-establishing 
constitutional government after a 
fifteen-year hiatus in the 1920s and 
1930s. He had presided over two 
honest elections in 1940 and 1944, 
and had allowed his most violent 
opponent to win the latter contest. 
His latest move will destroy whatever 
historic place Batista might have 
won for himself as a supporter of 
democracy in Cuba. 

The actual overthrow of the Prio 
Government was almost ludicrously 
easy. Only a handful of junior Army 
officers stationed at Camp Columbia 
on the outskirts of Havana were in 
on the conspiracy. Batista arrived at 
Camp Columbia a little after 2:30 on 
the morning of March 10. Soon after- 
ward, his associates began arresting 
the high-ranking officers at the base. 
This was accomplished by daylight, 
whereupon Batista and his fellow- 
conspirators called together all the 
soldiers stationed there. He and the 
others harangued the men and end- 
ed by announcing that the pay of all 
Army privates would be raised from 


$39 a month to $100; that proved a 


/ 
By Robert J. Alexander 


clinching argument for the rebels. 

President Prio had been notified 
of what was happening several hours 
after it had begun. He rushed to the 
Presidential Palace, where he as- 
sembled his Cabinet and high Army 
officials. He then contacted Morro 
Castle, the base of Havana’s second 
largest military garrison, which in- 
dicated its loyalty to him. However, 
little seems to have been done to in- 
sure its continuing loyalty. 

Some time later, the University 
Students Association, which was 
among Prio’s strongest supporters, 
sent a delegation to the Palace offer- 
ing to fight for the President if he 
would give them arms. But the offer 
was refused. Prio apparently made 
no attempt to contact the labor move- 
ment, which was the second principal 
source of support for his regime. 

President Prio stayed in the Palace 
until about 8:30 a.m., when he left 
for Matanzas Province, east of 
Havana, where he had been informed 
that the garrison was still loyal. How- 
ever, he did not go to the barracks it- 
self, but to the home of the local lead- 
er of his Autentico party. Without 
ever approaching the garrison head- 
quarters, he ultimately headed back 
to Havana, where he sought refuge 
in the Mexican Embassy. That was 
the end of the Government resistance. 

The labor movement did what it 
could to resist Batista’s coup. The 
trade-union leaders were as much 
taken by surprise as the rest of the 
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population. A majority of the execu- 
tive committee of the Confederation 
of Workers of Cuba (CTC) met 
about 8:30 in the morning and, after 
some discussion, declared a general 
strike. The walkout was only partially 
successful, since notice of it had to 
be gotten to the workers by word of 
mouth, Batista already having seized 
the radio stations and the newspapers. 
The busdrivers, longshoremen, civil 
aviation employes and some sugar 
workers were the principal groups 
that struck. 

Batista did not want a showdown 
with labor, and the unions were not 
willing to carry on a hopeless politi- 
cal strike when the Prio Government 
itself was apparently unwilling to 
fight. When Batista’s new Minister of 
Labor got in touch with the CTC 
leaders late in the afternoon of 
March 10, and promised that Batista 
would not molest the unions or in- 
terfere with the normal processes of 
collective bargaining if the CTC 
would call off the general strike, the 
union leaders agreed. 

In his coup, Batista and the cap- 
tains and lieutenants who led the re- 
volt with him used United States- 
made tanks and other weapons. This 
use of U.S. arms by Latin American 
military revolutionists to overthrow 
a civilian constitutional government 
is not an isolated instance. Rafael 
Trujillo, the most ferocious tyrant of 
all the Americas, is the possessor of 
the largest air force in the Caribbean, 
thanks to Uncle Sam. This air force 
is one of the principal reasons that 
other countries of the region are fear- 
ful of the Dominican dictatorship, 
for it, and other armaments, are the 
basis of Trujillo’s power. 

Over and over again, during the 
past half-dozen years, the armed 
forces of one Latin American nation 
after another have overthrown their 
civilian governments. Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Haiti are but a few of the countries 
where this has occurred. 

Of course, military coups d état 
are nothing rew in Latin American 
history. What is new is that the bal- 
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ance of power between the military 
and civilian authorities of these coun- 
tries is being destroyed. In the past, 
it was occasionally possible for an 
outburst of popular anger, supported 
by a few pistols and rifles, to over- 
throw a dictatorship. But with the 
increasing complexity and cost of 
modern armaments, this is getting 
more and more difficult: Pistols and 
rifles are not much good against 
tanks, armored cars and airplanes. 

The United States has been supply- 
ing the Latin American military with 
tanks and planes, in the name of 
Hemisphere defense. It is highly 
questionable, however, whether the 
goals of the defense program can be 
realized by forces that are swiftly 
destroying Latin American democ- 
racy. Although it may hurt Latin 
American sensibilities to say so 
bluntly, Latin American armies 
would be of little or no use in de- 
fending their countries against a ser- 
ious invasion. The 25,000-man Cuban 
army, or Venezuela’s 10,000 soldiers, 
could scarcely withstand an attack 
for more than a few hours. The real 
defense of these countries lies with 
the U.S.—if we are strong enough, 
they will be defended; if not, they 
will fall. 


AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


The various Latin American armies 
are big enough, however, to keep un- 
armed civilians in check. They are 
large enough to seize power from 
presi- 
dents, dissolve congresses, suspend 
constitutions, and otherwise flout the 
popular will. So long as these ends 
continue to preoccupy the armed 
forces of Latin America, the U.S. is 
only harming the cause of democ- 
racy, and undermining Hemispheric 
defense as well as its own interests 
when it supplies those forces with 
guns, tanks and planes. 

Latin America is the one place of 
which it can be truly said that the 
defense of democracy against Com- 
munism is primarily an economic 
and political rather than a military 
problem. What needs to be done 


civilian governments, oust 





there is not to build up armies which 
will be able to resist a Soviet attack; 
such an aim is utopian. Instead, we 
must help create the economic and 
political conditions which will make 
it possible for the countries of the 
region to resist the penetration of the 
Communists. For in Latin America 
the Communists are not primarily a 
military danger but a political and 
an economic one. They are busy 
trying to turn the people of Latin 
America against the United States as 
the “Yanqui imperialist colossus,” 
and to win control of trade unions 
in key industries so that they can 
prevent the shipment to the United 
States of necessary raw materials in 
case of a third world war. 


RAISE LIVING STANDARDS 


A vast increase in armament will 
not only prove useless in defending 
Latin America but will be a dead 
weight upon its economy as well as a 
serious threat to the future of de- 
mocracy there. The Mutual Security 
Administration, which is shifting its 
emphasis from social and economic 
aid to a program of militarization 
(twice as much is being spent on the 
latter as on the former in Latin 
America this year), will only saddle 
the Latin Americans with unbearable 
burdens. A people which have suf- 
fered from strident militarism for a 
century and a half are hardly in need 
of bigger and better weapons that, in 
the last analysis, will be used to 
crush democracy and maintain in 
power anti-U.S. military juntas. This 
country would be wiser to devote its 
resources, instead, to increasing eco- 
nomic productivity, raising the lit- 
eracy rate, improving sanitation 
standards, adding to the education 
plant and in general helping assure 
the Latin Americans a rising stand- 
ard of living. In short, let us give our 
neighbors to the south the oppor- 
tunity of participating, along with us, 
in “the American dream” of peace, 
plenty and freedom. With that in 
progress, neither the Batistas nor the 
Stalins will make much headway in 
the future. 








Fluoride—Hidden Menace 
To Our Water Supply? 


By Arnold P. Yerkes 


UNDREDS OF TONS of a lethal, 
H tasteless and odorless poison— 
sodium fluoride—are stored at pump- 
ing stations, in scores of cities, along- 
side machines through which fifth 
columnists, at a signal, can make 
entire water supplies toxic in a few 
hours, sickening entire populations in 
a single day. An ideal setup for any 
enemy, who would much prefer to 
inactivate cities by mass poisoning— 
leaving factories, utilities, buildings 
intact and usable by invading armies 
—rather than drop atomic bombs 
and make them useless. 

On February 27, 1951, J. Edgar 
Hoover issued a warning to the pub- 
lic to guard their “security” and re- 
port to the FBI any attempts at 
“poisoning of public water supplies.” 
Evidently he had reason to fear pos- 
sible subversive action. Yet how 
could saboteurs buy or make the 
large quantities of an odorless and 
tasteless poison to make a single 
water system toxic, without being 
suspected? Where would they store 
it? How deliver it to the pumping 
stations? How inject it into the 
pumps or mains? 

With tons of the one practicable 
poison— sodium fluoride — stored 
alongside the heavy equipment that 
experts assert can be readily adjusted 
so as to give a toxic rate of appli- 
cation, the job of any potential 





ARNOLD P, YERKES, a former re- 
search supervisor for International 
Harvester, is now vice president of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council. 
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saboteur is simple, quick and easy. 

Why have we built such Trojan 
horses, and at whose instigation? 

It is pretended they are for a most 
commendable purpose—the reduc- 
tion of dental caries in children from 
6 to 16. 

Granting fluorine is an element 
used in making good teeth, why 
should it not be supplied to children 
by ordinary medication methods? It 
is readily available in tablets, in 
chewing gum, and for topical appli- 
cation by dentists. Why use such a 
hit-or-miss method, for everyone 
knows many children drink little 
water if they can get milk, soft 
drinks and fruit juices? Why waste 
fluoride on the 99.9999 per cent of 
water used for street- and lawn- 
sprinkling, fire-fighting, washing, 
etc., etc., when it would be far more 
effective and safer if used as fertilizer 
to increase fluorine content of foods? 

Why was fluorine, the “hell-cat of 
chemicals” and the one highly toxic 
element found in teeth, the only ele- 
ment selected to be added to water 
supplies? It is no more deficient and 
no more essential than several others. 

Why was the metering equipment 
designed so the rate of injection of 
this cumulative poison can be in- 
creased quickly and easily to a toxic 
amount? It need not be for its pre- 
tended purpose! 

Is it not true the fluoride and 
equipment are made by units of the 
drug cartel, accused of being more 
interested in saving the fortunes of 
its German and American owners 


during World War II than in seeing 
the U.S. win the war? Is it not true 
that Oscar Ewing, Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, of 
which the USPHS is a part, was 
formerly employed by the drug trust 
at a large salary? The Delaney Com- 
mittee merely scratched the surface 
of Mr. Ewing’s powerful agency, yet 
found much to criticize. 

The public is entitled to know why 
the F&DA and the USPHS seem more 
interested in promoting sales of prod- 
ucts offered by the drug trust and its 
affiliates than in the welfare of the 
public they are supposed to be 
serving and whose taxes they are 
using for questionable activities. Al- 
so, why they refuse to take the simple 
steps which would restore optimum 
amounts of fluorine, iron, zinc, co- 
balt, copper and other essential ele- 
ments to canned, frozen and other 
processed foods, as the Agricultural 
Commissioner of Georgia, Tom 
Linder, is doing for his state. 

Such a program is far more effec- 
tive, economical and logical, as is 
perfectly obvious to any unbiased 
person, and should not only reduce 
dental caries, but sickness generally. 
Of course, it would adversely affect 
the sales of “wonder” drugs and 
other highly profitable products of 
the drug trust, but how long must 
we tolerate having the financial wel- 
fare of the drug trust placed above 
the physical and financial welfare of 
the public by public employes? 

The public is entitled to know 
why the USPHS, long before the 
three ten-year fluoridation experi- 
ments were half-completed, and while 
preliminary results were entirely in- 
conclusive, used tax money in urging 
widespread fluoridation of city water 
supplies. Also, why the preliminary 
data on the experiments were juggled, 
excised and misrepresented, and 
such wide publicity given to the dis- 
torted interpretations. 

Our Trojan horses have a severe 
halitosis that demands prompt and 
drastic treatment, seemingly an 
urgent job for Mr. Hoover, Mr. De- 
laney and defense officials generally. 
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In Place of Fear. 
By Aneurin Bevan. 
Simon and Schuster. 213 pp. $3.00. 


Ir ANEURIN BEVAN had not broken 
spectacularly with the leadership of 
his party, if his speeches as reported 
in America had not been so extreme, 
and if he himself were not the vigor- 
eus and important figure that he is, 
I would write a short and simple re- 
view of his book. I would recommend 
it as an appealing, somewhat person- 
al, statement of democratic socialism 
for Britain by a man continuously 
and proudly aware of his working- 
class background. I would say that 
the book is written in moderate lan- 
guage and appeals to the mind as 
well as the heart, that it is not or- 
thodox Marxism, although appre- 
ciative of Marx. I would particularly 
urge reading the admirable chapter, 
“On a Free Health Service.” 

If the editor gave me sufficient 
space, I would then question some of 
the author’s opinions on the proper 
administration of socialized industry. 
Mr. Bevan criticizes the entrusting of 
socialized industries “to boards, 
leaving only a power of general direc- 
tion to the Ministers.” His criticisms 
of the boards are more convincing 
than his argument that Cabinet min- 
isters should be directly responsible 
for socialized industries. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that they ought 
to be administered by authorities like 
our TVA en which there should be 
direct representation of workers and 
consumers. 

But the personality of Nye Bevan, 
the tone of his speeches and his im- 
portance in the present and for the 
future, make it impossible to dismiss 
his book briefly. They constrain me 
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Bevan: the Policy of Abdication 


"A 
Reviewed by Norman Thomas 
Noted Socialist leader and writer 


to make a thorough examination of 
his position regarding the cold war. 

I begin by acknowledging that 
Mr. Bevan is much more careful 
when he writes than when he speaks. 
The book contains nothing so ex- 
treme as his speech denying “that 
the Soviet Union has any intention 
of imperial aggrandizement,” or 
affirming that American economic 
and fiscal policy is “doing more dam- 
age to Western Europe than Stalin 
can ever do.” At various points, Mr. 
Bevan is obviously trying to hold 
himself in and to be fair to America. 

His main argument is that Amer- 
ica has an excessive fear of Russia 
which she has impressed upon 
Western Europe, and that she has 
gone in for backbreaking and pro- 
vocative rearmament at the cost of 
those social improvements upon 
which the real struggle against Com- 
munism in Western Europe so 
largely depends. Mr. Bevan makes 
much of the argument that, if Stalin 
had wanted a world war or military 
aggression against Western Europe, 
he would have embarked on it before 
Western rearmament was complete. 
He says truly that Communism has 
not been dependent for its recent vic- 
tories on direct use of Russia’s mili- 
tary force, and that an excessive bur- 
dent of rearmament in France and 
Italy and even Britain would drive 
people toward Communism. 

In developing this thesis, as in his 
whole book, Mr. Bevan makes it clear 
that he is a democratic Socialist and 
not a Communist, a fellow-traveler or 
a pacifist. He apparently accepts the 


necessity of defending South Korea 
against Communist military aggres- 
sion. He is not a particularly acute 
or well-informed judge of America 
and American conditions, and some 
of his criticisms are, I think, unfair; 
but, take them all in all, they are less 
severe than some that I myself have 
made of Washington’s foreign policy. 

Nevertheless, his book, interpreted 
as it must be in the light of his 
speeches and his struggle for power, 
is very disquieting by reason both of 
what it says and of what it does not 
say. Mr. Bevan appeals to the desire 
that all of us have to make our bur- 
dens light, but he does not document 
that appeal as well as it should be 
documented by a man seeking leader- 
ship of a great party in a country 
which is one of the main defenses of 
demecracy. 

We must start with Mr. 
admission of the necessity 
armament and the defense of South 
Korea. This admission puts him un- 
der a necessity (1) to examine much 
more fully and carefully the limits 
of rearmament, and (2) to relate his 
theories on rearmament to a cen- 
structive world policy in the struggle 
against Communist imperialism. 

I have already summarized his 
main argument for the limitation of 
rearmament. He does not provide 
figures. I heard an American busi- 
nessman, W. R. Herod, president of 
the International General Electric 
Company, at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, give a much more ade- 
quate description of the relative bur- 


Bevan’s 
of re- 
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BEVAN CONTINUED 


den of armament on Western Europe 
and Britain. Geoffrey Crowther, edit- 
or of the London Economist, writing 
in a popular American magazine, 
Look, presented a much more con- 
crete argument for the citizen’s taking 
over control of the defense program 
from the military. With his argu- 
ment I am entirely sympathetic. 

It is obvious, therefore, that I 
am not criticizing Bevan’s inade- 
quacies because I champion unlimit- 
ed rearmament, but because his case 
is based too largely on his inordin- 
ate certainty as to Stalin’s plans and 
his inordinate brush 
aside evidence that rearmament is a 
necessary indication of Europe’s will 
to resist Communist imperialism. De- 


readiness to 


spite the author’s anti-Communism, 
he is able, by a highly selective use 
of facts, almost to ignore the tre- 
mendous progress of Stalin’s ruthless 
imperial drive since he made his pact 
with Hitler. He overlooks the role 
that Russia’s great armies have 
played in that drive even though they 
have not been risked in battle. 

But the dangerous weakness of his 
hook lies less in the author’s mistakes 
in judging Washington and Moscow 
than in his failure to present any 
kind of balanced program for the 
struggle for democracy. This man 
who wants to give us something to 
put in place of fear does not discuss 
universal disarmament under proper 
controls and says little about a com- 
prehensive cooperative war on world 
poverty. He ignores the development 
of a United States of Europe or of 
NATO. He is so aloofly impartial 
that he can dismiss all the disarma- 
ment proposals, American as well as 
Russian, as “cynical maneuvers.” His 
only comment on the difficult Ger- 
man problem is that “we should try 
to avoid new causes of tensions such 
as the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many.” 

He is cocksure that Britain has 
been right in its Chinese policy, in 
spite of the fact that the Chinese 
Communists have not recognized the 
British and have gone to war against 
the UN. He believes that the correct- 
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ness of the British position has been 
proved by the fact that China has 
not yet overrun Hong Kong. He is 
confident that Mao will imitate Tito. 
He is equally sure that, “with the de- 
feat of aggression in Korea,” it will 
become “impossible to justify a re- 
fusal to cede Formosa to China.” He 
doesn’t argue; he asserts. 

Concerning the Middle East, and 
its threat to peace, he has nothing 
important to say. He, who is so criti- 
cal of American mistakes in the Far 
East, completely ignores the fact that 
America after some fashion held 
back the British in Iran and em- 
phatically declined to respond to 
Churchill’s proposal to send “token 
forces” to Egypt. He has nothing to 
say about French policy in Tunisia 
and Morocco, or even in Indo-China, 
and its damaging effects on the cause 
of democracy. His chief comment 
about France is this: “But there is 
one consolation about France. Hér 
foreign policy is fairly consistent. It 
is otherwise with the United States, 
or at least it appears so.” Comment 
is superfluous. 

On the basis of this slipshod use 
of facts or logic, Mr. Bevan pontifi- 
cates as follows: 


“It would be fatal if European 
people were given the impression 
that they had to choose between 
two streams of intervention, Rus- 
sian or American. This applies 
with even greater force to the 
Middle East where an insurgent 
nationalism is complicating a sit- 
uation already sufficiently diffi- 
cult.” 

And that’s about all he contributes 
to the problem of the Middle East. 
American intervention in Europe has 
been mostly threugh the Marshall 
Plan and military aid. Russian, or 
more accurately Communist, inter- 
vention in Europe has meant the en- 
slavement of the satellite states, the 
blockade of Berlin and the withhold- 
ing of a peace treaty for Austria. Mr. 
Bevan would acknowledge these facts. 
But he still rebukes American fear 
of imperial Communism—something 
which is easier for him to do because 
of his firm belief that its victims, at 


least in Russia, if not in the satellite 
states, are really quite happy. indoc- 
trinated into believing that “Soviet 
society has lifted them to a higher 
level of opportunity and culture.” 
“The picture of the Russian worker 
held down by a ruthless dictatorship,” 
he contends, “is false.” This in the 
face of slave camps for millions, the 
denial of the right to strike, and the 
discontent which made _ General 
Vlasov’s entire army go over to the 
Germans. The real choice for Europe 
is not American vs. Russian inter- 
vention, but freedom vs. Communist 
imperialism. 

As for intervention in the Middle 
East, it was Britain, even under a 
Labor government, which was far 
more responsible for difficulties with 
insurgent nationalism in Iran and 
Egypt than the United States. Does 
Mr. Bevan expect a poorly-armed 
Britain to hang on to its considerable 
bits of empire or does he want the 
United States to do it for Britain 
while he deplores intervention? 

That I am not criticizing Mr. 
Bevan as a hyper-sensitive American 
patriot should be obvious from my 
record, which includes a somewhat 
nearer approach to London’s policy 
toward China than to Washington’s 
after the fall of Chiang and before 
the invasion of Korea. Rather I want 
to plead with him, the orator and 
leader of men, the champion of demo- 
cratic socialism, to guard against the 
temptation to win easy applause from 
a noble and heavily-burdened people 
by holding out deceptive hopes or 
offering glib criticism of a foreign 
nation to which Britain’s fate as a 
democracy is so closely bound. 

Might it not be well for this prob- 
able future Prime Minister to visit 
America under proper auspices? 
These would not be the auspices of, 
say, the Nation and Del Vayo as its 
foreign editor, but rather of labor 
unions or a committee composed of 
labor men, Socialists and ADAers. 
Face to face, we might come to 4 
better understanding which could 
prove infinitely important to the 
future of democracy in our world. 
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Future literary historians will 
probably point to Randall Jarrell’s 
article, “The Age of Criticism,” in 
the Partisan Review for March-April, 
as the beginning of a revolution. Not 
that other people haven’t said much 
the same thing, but Jarrell says it 
very well and at exactly the right 
time, and one doesn’t have to be the 
seventh son of a seventh son to know 
that the piece is going to have a 
large and salutary influence. 

What Mr. Jarrell is talking about 
is the kind of criticism that takes up 
so much space these days ‘in the 
highbrow literary magazines, such as 
the Kenyon, the Sewanee, and the 
Partisan itself. He writes: 

“Some of this criticism is as 
good as anyone could wish: sev- 
eral of the best critics print most 
of their work in such magazines 
as these. Some more of this criti- 
cism is intelligent and useful—it 
sounds as if it had been written 
by a reader for readers, by a 
human being for human beings. 
But a great deal of this criticism 
might just as well have been 
written by a syndicate of encyclo- 
pedias for an audience of Inter- 
national Business Machines. It is 
not only bad or mediocre; it is 
dull; it is, often, an astonishingly 
graceless, joyless, humorless, long- 
winded, niggling, blinkered, me- 
thodical, self-important, _cliché- 
ridden, prestige-obsessed, almost- 
autonomous criticism.” 

(One can hear the voices from the 
“Amen, brother; that’s 
telling ’em.”’) 


sidelines: 


The critics Jarrell denounces do 
not belong to a single school, though 
many of them subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of what is still, after all these 
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By Granville Hicks 


The Enemies 


Of Literature 


” criticism. 


years, called the “new 
It is an attitude that he is concerned 
with, not an esthetic theory. and he 
describes it with magnificent and 
brutal accuracy: the concentration 
on the currently fashionable authors, 
the institutionalized language and 
style, the inability to enjoy. “Criti- 
cism does exist, doesn’t it,” he asks, 
“for the sake of the plays and stories 
and poems it criticizes?” And he 
truthfully replies: “Much of this 
criticism does not.” 

This kind of criticism, as Mr. 
Jarrell points out, is bad for writers, 
bad for readers, and terribly bad for 
the critics themselves. In fact, Jarrell 
is convinced that an age of criticism 
is not a good age to live in, and he 
suggests doing something about it. 


“If the age... ,” he says, 
“doesn’t want to be an age of criti- 
cism ... it needs to care more for 
stories and novels and poems and 
plays, and less for criticism; it 
needs to read more widely, more 
independently, and more joyfully; 
and it needs to say to its critics: 
‘Write so as to be of some use to 
a reader—a reader, that is, of 
poems and stories, not of criti- 

° 999 
cism. 


What Jarrell is arguing is that 
critics ought not to be the enemies 
of literature, but of course they often 
are, and not only the super-high- 
brows we have been talking about. 
The super-highbrows subordinate lit- 
erature of criticism, but there are 
others who war against literature in 
the name of one or another dogma. 
We had Humanists in the ’20s, Marx- 
ists (mea culpa) in the ’30s, and of 
late we have had the amateur theo- 
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logians. Some of the amateur theolog- 
ians are also super-highbrows, but 
there is an independent brand of 
theological criticism as well, re- 
cently exemplified in a book by a 
young British critic, D. S. Savage’s 
The Withered Branch. 

Mr. Savage is not given to the 
minute analysis of a text; on the con- 
trary, he comes out slugging, a gen- 
eralization in each fist, in a manner 
that makes an ex-Marxist a little 
homesick. What literature needs, he 
says at the outset, is’ Truth. (“I use 
the capital initial,” he explains, “to 
emphasize that truth is an absolute.” ) 
His purpose in writing about Hem- 
ingway, E. M. Forster, Virginia 
Woolf, Margiad Evans, Huxley and 
Joyce is to analyze their “several 
distinguishable varieties of False- 
hood.” 

Since Mr. Savage seems to be so 
sure of the Truth, it is surprising that 
he tells us so little about it. He con- 
siders himself, I gather, a Christian 
and a disciple of Kierkegaard, but 
that is as much as he reveals. As for 
defending his dogmas, it is some- 
thing he seems to regard as unneces- 
sary or perhaps unworthy of him. 

This reticence, though it is rather 
irresponsible, has its advantages, for 
the reader can also ignore the 
dogmas and concern himself only 
with what the critic has been able to 
make of the novelists he discusses. 
Dogmatic criticism is sometimes use- 
ful, not only because the critic may 
be better than his dogmas but also 
because the dogmas themselves may 
have a clarifying effect. One can 
learn even when one disagrees. 

But I don’t think anyone will learn 
much from Mr. Savage. Of Margiad 
Evans, whose work I don’t know, I 
can say nothing, but I am quite sure 
that Savage seriously misunderstands 
each of the other five writers. Of 
Hemingway, for example, he says: 

“In the flat, chaotic, elementary 
world into which we are intro- 
duced by Hemingway’s fiction, 
everything is objectivized: in- 
wardness, subjectivity, is elimin- 
ated, and man himself is made 
into an object, a thing.” 


Many people wrote about Heming- 
way in that vein twenty-odd years 
ago, but I thought it was quite gen- 
erally understood today that there is 
more to Hemingway’s work than ap- 
pears on the hard-polished surface. 
The very passages that Savage quotes 
to illustrate “the profound spiritual 
inertia, the inner vacancy and im- 
potence” of Hemingway’s characters 
prove the contrary. Anyone, for in- 
stance, who can say that the char- 
acters in “The Killers” are seen “not 
as personalities, but as objects, as 
things,” doesn’t know how to read 
Hemingway. 

Nor can I have much confidence in 
a critic who fails to realize how 
much of E. M. Forster’s work is a 
criticism of liberalism written from 
within the liberal tradition. The 
subtle distinctions that Forster is 
constantly making do not exist for 
Mr. Savage. He dislikes liberalism, 
and having decided that Forster is a 
liberal, by his definition of that term, 
he feels entitled to dislike Forster. 

He feels entitled to dislike a lot of 
people, and I am afraid that he en- 
joys disliking them. He polishes off 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point 
as “badly constructed, incoherent, 
puerile in conception and presenta- 
tion, and written in shoddy jour- 
nalese.” Over Virginia Woolf he 
works himself up into a fine state of 
moral indignation. And though he is 
a little awed by Joyce, going so far 
as to call him “a writer of outstand- 
ing quality,” he plainly does not care 
for his books. 

Mr. Savage would probably say 
that it does not matter whether he 
likes the novels he is writing about 
or not, since it is life that he is pri- 
marily concerned with, not literature. 
His six novelists are important to 
him because they show what happens 
to people who deviate from the truth. 
Like the poor bourgeois authors in 
Communist criticism, their chief 
function is to serve as horrible ex- 
amples. He says to the skeptic: “Be- 
hold the consequences of False- 
hood.” 

But of course the skeptic isn’t con- 


vinced, because, for the most part, he 
can’t accept Mr. Savage’s literary 
judgments. Indeed, one’s skepticism 
is strengthened by the book, for each 
of the six novelists has deeper in- 
sight into the human condition and 
a broader vision of human potentiali- 
ties than their critic. Mr. Savage is 
the withered branch. 

I do not want to suggest that Sav- 
age is wholly imperceptive, but he is 
a good deal more imperceptive than 
he has any right to be. For the critic 
who uses literary criticism as a way 
of expressing his views on man and 
society needs to be particularly re- 
sponsive and _ responsible. Every 
critic, even the most impressionistic, 
even the most academic, is of neces- 
sity a critic of life as well as litera- 
ture, but the man with a dogma runs 
a particular risk. He is fortunate if 
his dogma does not turn him into an 
enemy of literature. 

In his Partisan Review essay, Mr. 
Jarrell has a long and eloquent de- 
scription of the ideal critic, but then, 
admitting that such persons are hard 
to find, he talks about “good ordin- 
ary” critics. “What is a critic, any- 
way?” he asks. “So far as I can see, 
he is an extremely good reader—one 
who has learned to show to others 
what he saw in what he read. He is 
always many other things too, but 
these belong to his accident, not his 
essence.” It is as satisfying a defini- 
tion as you are likely to find. Even 
the dogmatist may be a valuable 
critic if he is also “an extremely 
good reader.” 

A good reader can be, should be, a 
pretty tough guy. (Mr. Jarrell is not 
exactly a softy, which is one reason 
why his article carries weight.) He 
can damn the hell out of this book 
and that book. In fact, as Jarrell says, 
he must be willing to stick his neck 
out—for writers and against writers. 
But basically, however much pain he 
may cause particular writers, the 
good reader is on the writers’ side. 
That is where critics belong—on the 
writers’ side, not with the enemies 
of literature. It seems obvious 
enough, but how it needed saying! 
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Vandenberg: Politician into Statesman 


The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg. 
Ed. by Arthur H. Vandenberg Jr. and Joe Alex Morris. 


Houghton Mifflin. 599 pp. $5.00. 


THIS WORK, compounded of ex- 
cerpts from the speeches of the late 
Senator Vandenberg, private letters 
and sections from his diary, and 
woven by capable editing into a co- 
herent narrative, high 
value and interest on two counts. It 
is a record of the evolution of Van- 
denberg’s thinking, from firm op- 
position to interventionism before 
Pearl Harbor to postwar support of 
the United Nations and of America’s 
efforts to contain Communist aggres- 
sion: the Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Pact. And it is a chronicle of Amer- 
ican domestic affairs and foreign 
policy during the last decade. 

Vandenberg’s association 
with the foreign policy of the Truman 
Administration in Europe (he dis- 
sociated himself from responsibility 
for the debacle in China) invited the 
reproaches of unreconstructed isola- 
tionists. But the Senator vigorously 
defended himself against the charge 
of inconsistency. It was the world 
that had changed, he maintained, not 
Arthur Vandenberg. His nephew, 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, who 
became Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, contributed to the develop- 
ment of the Senator’s thinking by his 
arguments that, in this age of ever 
swifter airplanes, the oceans sur- 
rounding America were no longer the 
secure moats of the past. Senator 
Vandenberg’s son and editor ob- 
serves: 


possesses 


close 


“It seems to me that my father 
can fairly be described as a sym- 
bol of the average American mind 
which, prior to Pearl Harbor, 
honestly and conscientiously be- 
lieved that it was possible for the 
United States to confine its re- 
sponsibility to our own hemis- 
pheric shores, but which gradually 
faced up to the hard realities of a 
changing world and became con- 
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verted to the concept of collective 
security among free nations every- 
where on earth.” 


As Vandenberg’s private diary 
entries show, he was not convinced 
by Pearl Harbor that he had been 
wrong and the interventionists had 
been right. He continued to believe 
that a different foreign policy, 
especially in the Far East, might 
have averted Pearl Harbor. But he 
recognized America’s inescapable 
necessity to fight after Pearl Harbor 
and the German declaration of war. 

It was the rising shadow of Soviet 
aggression that induced Vandenberg 
to go beyond the sterile idea of fight- 
ing the war to total victory and then 
trying to forget all about it and pre- 
tend that its consequences were none 
of our business. He was deeply dis- 
turbed over the fate of Poland, and 
saw through Yalta faster than most 
other American statesmen. 

Still, in 1944 and 1945, he was 
inclined to give the Soviet regime the 
benefit of the doubt. Perhaps Stalin 
was sincerely concerned about the 
security of the Soviet Union against 
future attack. With this thought in 
mind, Vandenberg delivered his 
famous Senate speech of January 10, 
1945, a speech which attracted wide 
attention because of its advocacy of 
American participation in collective- 
security arrangements. 

Vandenberg was then thinking of 
an honorable “deal” 
with Stalin, under which America 
and Britain would guarantee the 
Soviet Union against a resurgence of 
German or Japanese militarism, while 
Moscow would respect the independ- 
ence and liberty of its smaller neigh- 
bors. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that the Soviet dictator had no 
interest in any such arrangement. 

Vandenberg then became a vigor- 


or compact 





L 
Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


ous collaborator in building an 
American foreign policy which would 
oppose and counteract the expansion 
of Soviet imperialism. His role as 
one of the indispensable architects 
of this policy can scarcely be over- 
estimated. For, as a Midwestern Re- 
publican with a background of pre- 
war isolationism, he could do much 
to cement bipartisanship in foreign 
affairs. 

As this book shows, he incurred 
some criticism and questioning from 
friends and constituents. He was 
always ready to defend his position; 
to a critic of the risks involved in 
subsidizing Europe under the Mar- 
shall Plan he replied: 


“Let’s be equally frank in our 
‘calculations’ as to what happens 
if the Iron Curtain reaches the At- 
lantic; if peace and justice are at 
the mercy of expanding, hostile 
totalitarian aggression, and if the 
greatest creditor and capitalist na- 
tion on earth should find itself 
substantially isolated in a Com- 
munist world where the competi- 
tion would force us into complete 
regimentation of ourselves beyond 
anything we have ever exper- 
ienced.” 

A cordial bipartisan cooperator in 
Europe, Vandenberg disapproved of 
Administration policy in China and 
heartily endorsed Harold Stassen’s 
remark that Republicans should be 
in “on the take-offs as well as on 
the crash landings.” 

Along with a sonorous, old-fash- 
ioned oratorical style, Vandenberg 
possessed the former newspaper edit- 
or’s. gift of the happy phrase. Ap- 
peasement, to him, was “surrender 
on the installment plan.” The United 
Nations was to be “the town meeting 
of the world.” He was quick to 
recognize the necessity of the North 
Atlantic Pact and of other measures 
“within the UN Charter but outside 
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the veto,” designed to check Soviet 
aggression. 

Was Vandenberg, in wholeheart- 
edly associating himself with a global 
American effort to stop Soviet Com- 
munist expansion and strengthen the 
free world’s defenses, out of touch 
with the feelings of his constituents? 
One test seems to show pretty clearly 


western opinion had swung along 
with the Michigan Senator. When he 
came up for re-election in 1946, he 
made no personal campaign, because 
of his international duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Yet he was sent back 
to the Senate by a huge majority. 

It is a good thing, so soon after his 
untimely death, to have this record 


Arthur Vandenberg. He is a man | 


who deserved well of his country. As 
a spokesman for moderate conserva- 
tive Midwestern opinion, he was able 


to make a unique contribution to | 


securing wide popular backing for 
vital diplomatic and economic meas- 
ures which would scarcely have won 
wholehearted support if they had 
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An Arcadian Idyll for 1984: ei 
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(Love in the Belsen-Katyn Century ) and b 
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1. Are lead till they heal with what | 
If blossoms could blossom Their singing your crying. iginal 
One petal of petals For what is a song for music 
To whom all other blooms are If not to smooth ringlets Miss 
As leaves are to flowers, Of daughters too hurt by exqui: 
It would be to the others The prose of the world? rate | 
As you are, my daughter, Auder 
To all other daughters 4. distin 
Whom songs are adoring. When storms replace breezes, tial w 
For what am I here for No hurt can have healing. In 
If not to make love-songs Then the love I now sing you made 
Of all the world’s beauty Can pillow your fading. taches 
Whose birthday we share? For what am I here for her p 
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2. With daughters whose wistfulness script 
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Brewed a quintessence For what is a song for tegrit 
Too delicate-lonely If not to stretch hands out is not 
To ever be breathed, To signal the falling, ness, 
It would be to the others “You're never alone”? to mi 
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*From Mr. Viereck’s forthcoming book, The First Morning, to be published in the fall by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The Reward of Living 


By Harvey Curtis Webster 


THOUGH ALL but the most unaware 
or least informed have united in 
praise of Marianne Moore’s Collected 
Poems,: there has been a remarkable 
reticence about the virtue of what she 
has to say. A great deal, and excel- 
lently, has been said about her in- 
tricate and admirable versification, 
about her functional use of zoology 
and biology, about her subtlety. Yet 
very few have called attention to 
what she so admirably says. “An or- 
iginal “the 
musical and structural possibilities of 
invention,” “full of 
exquisite detail”—these are the accu- 
rate praises of T. S. Eliot, W. H. 
Auden and Louise Bogan, poets of 
distinction who neglect the substan- 
tial woods for the esthetic trees. 

In a recent speech, Miss Moore 
made it clear enough that she at- 
taches importance to the meaning of 
her poetry. It is, she said, for health 
and against decadence. Reading her 
scripturally rather than formally, it 
becomes obvious that she is for in- 
tegrity, courage, fastidiousness that 
is not ostentatious, tolerance, gentle- 
ness, “the brotherhood of creatures 
to man the encroacher.” Like most 
poets, she believes in the supreme im- 
portance of love: 


sensibility,” endless 


Miss Moore’s 


“Truly as the sun 

can rot or mend, love can make 
one 

bestial or make a beast a man. 
Thus wholeness— 

Wholesomeness? best say efforts 
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+ Collected Poems. By Marianne Moore. Macmil- 
lan. 180 pp. $3.00. 

- In Country Sleep. By Dylan Thomas. New Direc- 
tions. 34 pp. $2.00. 

3. From Time to Time. By John Ciardi. Twayne 

Publishers. 84 pp. $2.50. 
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Harvey Curtis WEBSTER, author of 
On a Darkling Plain, is now on leave 
from the University of Louisville. 
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of affection— 
attain integration too tough for 
infraction.” 
But love is meaningless 
knowledge of the limitations of all 
of us: 
“There never was a war that was 
not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in my- 
self what 
causes war.” 
Without Miss Moore’s restrained elo- 
quence, the morality would not be 


without 


communicated, but the poetry is in 
the morality. 

Few writers of our age have 
matured as fully as Miss Moore. Of 
course, the basis for growth is evi- 
dent in her beginnings. In one of 
her early poems, “The Jerboa,” she 
praised 

“a small desert rat, 
and not famous, that 
lives without water, has 
happiness . 
O rest and 
joy, the boundless sand, 
the stupendous sand-spout, 
no water, no palm-trees, no 
ivory bed, 
tiny cactus; but one would not 
be he 
who has nothing but plenty.” 
Perhaps this is more Thoreau than 
Marx, but it is excellent, elegant 
sense that shows both discrimination 
and love for all who are not “man 
unkind.” 

It is true that some of the earlier 
poems deserve both the dubious love 
of those who prefer the esoteric and 
the disdain of those who think that 
poetry should be bread that can be 
eaten. “Camellia Sabina” (though I 
must confess to liking it better each 
time I read it) is more subtle than 
illuminating; “Marriage” meanders 
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A stinging satire on life in socialist 
England, Rotting Hill is Lewis’ latest 
piece of fiction. It is a hilarious, yet 
deeply meaningful story about 2 highly 
individualistic Englishman trapped in 
the rigid complexities of the “welfare 
state.” As Lewis says, “at last the 
English had a live, working-class 
government with teeth like an alliga- 
tor”... teeth bared at the Englishman's 
enemies, but sunk in him. 


Lewis’ characters vary from a Left-wing 
clergyman to a Regular Army sergeant 
turned “‘art director.” There are won- 
derful pieces of bitterness along the 
way. One character speaks of pushing 
his way through the London shopping 
women as walking through “a dense 
and rubbery undergrowth.” Another 
character, a baker, has views on the 
socialist government “as forcible as a 
pickpocket’s are regarding the police 
force, only the baker’s had the added 
force of moral indignation.” 


Wyndham Lewis is the author of The 
Revenge for Love and many other 
distinguished novels. England’s current 
revival of interest in his earlier novels 
is a tribute long overdue. 


$3.00 
at all bookstores 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILL, 
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learnedly; other poems display Miss 
Moore’s knowledge of natural history 
and her skill at versification rather 
than her wisdom. Still the poems in- 
cluded here from the early Selected 
Poems are, with praiseworthy uni- 
formity, very good sense beautifully 
communicated. Neither the common 
nor the uncommon reader can afford 
not to know “The Hero,” “The Frig- 
ate Pelican,” “Poetry,” “Critics and 
Connoisseurs,” “In the Days of Pris- 
> “A Grave” (a pro- 
found philosophic poem), “To a 
Steamroller” and “Silence,” to name 
too abbreviatedly. 

But it is in the later poems—where 
the conflict between the ugliness of 
World War II and her prewar con- 
ception of reality produce a tension 
she resents and cannot resist—that 
Miss Moore is at her best. These 
poems have been criticized for the 
lack of esthetic distance between her- 
self and her subject, but this is non- 
sense. Miss Moore’s later poems are 


matic Color,’ 


better than her earlier ones because 
of the stronger emotion that pervades 
them, though they rarely have the 
tantalizing complexity those who 
would make poetry their private 
property prize. 

In these poems, commendably, she 
has made good poetry out of her own 
guilt and ours. She has never written 
better than in “What Are Years,” 
“The Pangolin,” “Nevertheless,” “In 
Distrust of Merits,’ “Efforts of 
Affection,” and “Armor’s Undermin- 
ing Modesty.” If the good society 
that is not yet ever occurs, her later 
poems will’ be most honored in it, 
though this does not mean that many 
of her earlier poems will not be 
praised. 

The poems of Dylan Thomas in 
In Country Sleep? are also both 
moral and eloquent. Recently, he said 
that he liked to think of poetry as 
“statements made on the way to the 
grave.” The implied moral is also im- 
plied in one of his earliest poems, 
where he writes: 

“the force that through the 
green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age, that 


blasts the roots of trees, 
Is my destroyer.” 

Ever since—with increasing skill and 
intensity, with decreasing obscurity 
and plainer power—Mr. Thomas has 
explored the importance of man’s 
death to man’s life. “Death,” as E. 
M. Forster once said, “is the source 
of life’s values.” This could be taken 
as the text of all Mr. Thomas’s poems 
and it is a good one. 

There are only six poems in his 
most recent volume, but they are 
worth a hundred in the books of most 
poets. His extensity is not as great 
as Miss Moore’s, but his intensity is 
usually greater. Always he writes 
about life that death will obliterate, 
but death makes 

“this dawn 
and each first dawn, 
Your faith as deathless as the 
outcry of the 
ruled sun.” 
He insists that 
“the closer I move 
To death, one man through his 
sundered hulks, 
The louder the sun blooms 
And the tusked, ramshackling 
sea exults.” 
No more than Yeats, whom he re- 
sembles with a great difference, will 
he go gently to old age and death: 
“Do not go gentle into that good 
night, 
Old age should burn and rave at 
close of day: 
Rage, rage against the dying of 
the light.” 
Poetry is morality and experience 
concentrated by emotion. Reading it 
brings the reward of living through 
and valuing unexperienced exper- 
ience. Read the first time, if you 
don’t know his earlier work, Jn 
Country Sleep may seem an example 
of the sometimes wilful obscurity of 
modern poetry; read several times, it 
becomes as moving and important as 
any consummate expression of the 
will to live intelligently and vividly. 

John Ciardi is both a fine crafts- 
man and a moralist. As he said in his 
most explicit statement of faith, man 
is 


“A cortex and a circumstance 
With neither freedom nor in- 
tegrity 

Until he recognize necessity 

And by a studious decision 

Be the mechanic of revision.” 
Mr. Ciardi’s ethic is based upon the 
naturalism modern science has 
nurtured. Whereas Miss Moore uses 
science mainly as metaphor, for Mr. 
Ciardi science is both meaning and 
metaphor. It explains (almost) the 
universe and only upon acceptance 
of its method and discoveries can 
sound action be based. 

Granting T. S. Eliot’s premise that 
poetry not based upon impossibility 
may be esthetically valid, Mr. Ciardi’s 
metaphysic is potentially the basis 
for good poetry. Yet I cannot say 
that From Time to Time’ fulfills the 
promise of his other three volumes. 


- Dexterity he has, and cleverness, but 


he has not (as yet) learned to fuse 
form and idea with the consistent 
regularity of either Dylan Thomas or 
Marianne Moore. Though he is trying 
to show “the all-in-all, the me in you, 
the you in me,” I do not think he too 
often There are many 
poems better than most novels in this 
volume, many poems better than 
most poems. Still the impression per- 
sists that Mr. Ciardi has not found 
himself as yet, that his talent is dis- 
persed rather than concentrated. 

The poems in From Time to Time 
are often clever (“Elegy in a Cube”), 
frequently interesting manipulations 
of what modern science has discov- 
ered (“The Size of a Universe”), 
most often poems he should have 
waited a long time to not publish, 
as one presumes Marianne Moore 
and Dylan Thomas have done. But 
there are poems in From Time to 
Time which Mr. Ciardi or any other 
modern poet should be happy to pre- 
serve. My favorites are the rather 
light “Heatwave,” and the memor- 
ably serious “Elegies” and “Another 
Comedy.” These poems promise 
greatly for a poet who is two years 
younger than Dylan Thomas and 
thirty years younger than Marianne 
Moore. 


succeeds. 
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Weil: the Intellectual as Saint 


SIMONE WEIL has become a myth- 
heroine of our times for several rea- 
sons: the originality and profundity 
with which her writings deal with the 
tragic historical crisis we live in; 
her bold, even reckless, attempt to 
unite theory and practice, to live out 
her ideas; above all, her willingness 
to follow the development of her 
own intellectual and experimental 
values to its natural, logical end no 
matter how “absurd” and “uncom- 
fortable” this might be. Only thirty- 
four when she died in 1943, she com- 
pressed into her brief life an extra- 
ordinary amount of passion, thought 
and experience. 

Born in Paris in 1909 of a well-to- 
do Jewish family, Simone Weil grad- 
uated with distinction from the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in 1931 and be- 
gan a career as a teacher, which she 
pursued intermittently. Her real life 
soon came to center around the non- 
Communist radical movement. She 
wrote brilliant articles, amazingly 
in advance of the radical thought of 
her time and still full of interest, for 
the anarcho-Marxist monthly, La 
Révolution Prolétarienne, and for La 
Critique Sociale. 

She also tried to live what she 
thought. The curse of the modern in- 
tellectual is the between 
thinking and living, his refusal or in- 
ability to practice what he believes 
(or thinks he believes). Although 
frail, in wretched health, clumsy and 
impractical, she spent months work- 
ing as a farm laborer and almost two 
years as a common laborer in Paris 
factories. She also served briefly in 
the Spanish Republican Army. This 
last experience was for her, as Leslie 
Fiedler writes, “the efflorescence and 
the destruction of the revolutionary 
dream. From within and without, the 
Marxist hope was defeated in a kind 
of model demonstration, a paradigm 
for unbelievers.” 


division 
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While convalescing in France, she 
had her first mystical experience 
when she heard a Gregorian chant at 
the famous Abbey of Solesmes. Now 
began her turning to religion: Her 
emotions and thoughts became more 
and more preoccupied with God, 
turning inward away from social and 
historical questions to problems of 
her own soul. She became a mystic 
(“Sometimes . . . Christ is with me 
in person’’), her chief religious exer- 
cise being simply the daily recitation, 
in Greek, of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Clearly for such a one no church 
was needed, nor indeed possible, as 
she herself recognized and often ex- 
pressed. It is true that Gustave Thibon 
and Father Perrin, her closest friends 
and spiritual advisors of this period, 
were Catholics, and that had she 
joined any church it would have been 
theirs; but, although the Catholics 
have made a determined effort to 
“capture” her posthumously, _ it 
seems very doubtful, on the evidence 
of her own religious writings, that 
she could ever have brought herself to 
embrace Catholicism any more than 
she could have become a Communist 
during her radical period. 

Since her death, Simone Weil has 
become far more influential and 
famous than she was during her life- 
time. A Weil cult has arisen in Paris 
and is spreading to intellectual circles 
in this country. This is based largely 
on four books published in Paris 
since her death: La Pesanteur et la 
Grace, a collection of pensées select- 
ed and arranged from her diaries by 
Gustave Thibon; La Connaissance 
Surnaturelle, a volume of religious 
essays; and the two books here con- 
sidered: Attente de Dieu (Waiting 
for God)* and L’Enracinement (The 
Need for Roots) .? 

Except for the last, these are all 
religious works, so that it is for her 
religious rather than her political 


thought that Simone Weil is now be- 
ing “revived.” Perhaps her greatest 
value lies here—I am incompetent to 
judge, the whole idea of “God” be- 
ing unreal to me—but I hope some 
one will get around to publishing at 
least one volume of her earlier, 
secular work. I understand there are 
unpublished letters and poems dating 
from the Thirties which are of great 
interest, and I know, having printed 
some of them myself in Politics, 
that there are enough published non- 
religious essays to make a volume of 
lively contemporary  interest—no- 
tably, of course, her 1942 essay, The 
Iliad, or the Poem of Force, which 
I consider much her most impressive 
achievement, and also things like Re- 
flections on War, Factory Work 
(based on her experiences in the 
Renault works), Lenin as Philosoph- 
er (from La Critique Sociale), The 
Origins of Hitlerism (a remarkably 
prescient analysis of Fascism that 
appeared in the January 1, 1940, 
Nouveaux Cahiers), Reflections on 
War (from the November 1933 La 
Critique Sociale). 

Of the three books under consid- 
eration here, I must confess the only 
one that really engages my interest 
is The Need for Roots. This is due, 
as noted above, to a personal idiosyn- 
cracy: I simply lack any feeling about, 
or even intellectual interest in, God. 
When I read a passage like: “We 
know then that joy is the sweetness 
of contact with the love of God, that 
affliction is the wound of this same 
contact when it is painful, and that 
only contact matters, not the manner 
of it’—such a passage is for me 
either impenetrable like “a rose is 
a rose is a rose,” or else it takes so 
much effort to transpose its terms 


1. Waiting for God. By Simone Weil; with an 
Introduction by Leslie A. Fiedler. Putnam's. 227 pp. 
$3.50. 

2. The Need for Roots. By Simone Weil; with an 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Putnam's, 302 pp. $4.00. 

3. The Mysticism of Simone Weil. By Marie-Mag- 
deleine Davy. Beacon Press. 84 pp. $1.75. 
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into something with which I have 
had experience that it hardly seems 
worth while making the translation. 
Reading Waiting for God, or rather 
trying to, was for me something like 
listening to a brilliant and sympa- 
thetic friend expound our mutual 
problems in terms of Marx’s histor- 
ical materialism, Wilhelm Reich’s 
orgone theory, Gayelord Hauser’s 
diet notions, the Great Pyramid 
prophecies, or any other theoretical 
explanation of the human condition 
which doesn’t happen to coincide 
with one’s own present needs or in- 
terests. For those, however, for 
whom personally God is important, I 
suggest they read Mlle. Davy’s 
clear exposition of Weil’s religious 
thought*® before they enter the rich, 
tangled jungle of Waiting for God. 
They should also read first Leslie 
Fiedler’s admirable introduction. 
The Need for Roots is not a great 
book, since it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a book at all, but rather a 


stream of thought, repetitious and 
unorganized, whose main thread is 
the association of ideas. 

It is roughly organized into three 
parts: (1) “The Needs of the Soul,” 
which I found excessively abstract 
and, in places, rather horrifying (as 
in her proposals for disciplining the 
press in the alleged interest of mor- 
ality); (2) “Uprootedness,” a mas- 
terly analysis of the central social 
malady of our times, the breaking 
down of the old creative ties between 
the individual and his land, work, 
community and nation; (3) “The 
Growing of Roots,” a less satisfying 
(to me, since God is brought in as a 
solution too much) but still original 
and suggestive series of proposals for 
a new ideological orientation and 
certain practical policies flowing 
from it which will knit up again the 
severed bonds between the individual 
and the community (for she is essen- 
tially, in her social thought, a com- 
munitarian anarchist like Proudhon 
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“A wise and funny and stirring’’* novel 
of a well-meaning professor who had some 
lessons still to learn about politics at the home- 


by GRANVILLE HICKS 


“A highly entertaining account of 
the struggle for votes and one par- 
ticularly apropos to this national 
. - Beneath the deft, fast- 
moving narrative, however, Mr. 
Hicks is seriously concerned with 
the fundamental problems of what 
we call democracy.” 


N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Nothing could be timelier than 
the subject of Mr. Hicks’s new 
novel: politics... . Not only enter- 
taining; it is also intelligent and 
useful.” 


*Ricuarp H. Rovere 


At all booksellers $3.00 
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18 East 48th St., N. Y. 17 


—JoHN NERBER, 


—CuHar.es LEE, 
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and Kropotkin). 

Her concern is mainly with French 
culture and history: The book was 
written at the invitation of the Free 
French Committee in 1943, just be- 
fore her death, as a report—to which, 
of course, the postwar reconstructors 
of France have paid no attention— 
on how the French nation might be 
revived after the 1940 debacle. But 
an intelligence so vigorous as hers, 
and a historical imagination so wide- 
ranging and informed, could not but 
produce a richness of thought that 
transcends the formal limits of her 
subject. 

It is not a great book, but it is a 
book full of great insights, of gen- 
eralizations about modern society 
and history that are both original 
and profound and that are expressed 
in a style outstanding in contempor- 
ary political writing in combining 
lucidity and grace with poetic pas- 
sion. It is not a great book, but it is 
a rich book, almost too rich for our 
blood today, accustomed as we are 
to a minimum of intellection and a 
maximum of rhetoric (or of data, 
which is the 20th-century American 
form of rhetoric) in “serious” works. 

The Need for Roots is what jour- 
nalists call a “think-piece,” but the 
trouble is that the author really does 
think, not just now and then but all 
the time, and so the reader has to 
think also. It is tiring and even irri- 
tating—must she go to the root of 
every idea, and there are so many of 
them, too. But for those who will 
take the time and make the effort, 
it is the most rewarding book pub- 
lished in a long, long time. 

Simone Weil was a saint, a modern 
saint, like Dorothy Day of the 
Catholic Worker movement, who also 
has made a heroic effort to live what 
she believes. The modern quality is 
the combination of political radical- 
ism with Christian piety. The saintly 
quality is their daring to fail, and 
even to make themselves ridiculous, 
in this effort. In the case of Simone 
Weil, there is also the fact she was 
an intellectual. with a talent that 
often amounted to genius. 
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We Are All Invisible 


Invisible Man. 
By Ralph Ellison. 
Random House. 439 pp. $3.50. 


RALPH ELLISON can write. His 
words, and his organization of words, 
convey a power and an imagery rare 
in modern fiction. He uses a trip- 
hammer style combined with a lyric 
content (probably deriving in part 
from his training in audio-electronics 
and music) to create moods that are 
at once eerie yet quite palpable. The 
effect is frequently devastating: 

“And high above me now the 
bridge seemed to move off to 
where I could not see, striding like 

a robot, an iron man, whose iron 

legs clanged doomfully as it 

moved. And then I struggled up, 
full of sorrow and pain, shouting, 

‘No, no, we must stop him!” 

(Original italics.) 

Not surprisingly, Ellison’s an- 
onymous hero claims to be “kin to 
Ford, Edison and Franklin” and 
Louis Armstrong: With his “whole 
body” he wants to feel the vibration 
of “five recordings of Louis Arm- 
strong playing and singing ‘What 
Did I Do to Be so Black and Blue.’ ” 
But also, Louis has “made poetry 
out of being invisible.” And so has 
Ellison. 

This “invisibility” is a subtle 
thing, and Ellison’s conversion of a 
quasi-sociological category into an 
artistic instrument is wonderful to 
behold; it stands, in fact, as one of 
the few original achievements of con- 
literature. The Negro, 
Ellison’s essential hero, is of course 
distinguished by what sociologists 
call his “high visibility.” How, then, 
can he be “invisible?” The answer is 
that the Negro is still a cipher in our 
society. As a mass, Negroes stand 
out very prominently, especially in 
the sense that they have become an 
all-encompassing issue, a litmus test 
of the American creed; but as an in- 
dividual the Negro remains but an 
inanimate fixture in the white man’s 


temporary 
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order of things, an element of abso- 
lutely no direct sginificance in the 
white man’s decisions. (What Negro 
has anything to say about the con- 
duct of the cold war?) But as in- 
dividuals, Ellison is also saying, we 
are all “invisible”: none of us is seen 
by history. (Which one of us has 


anything to say about the cold war?) 
All Ellison’s white characters, there- 





ELLISON: LYRICAL TRIPHAMMER 


fore (white surely denoting lack of 
visibility), are as “invisible” as his 
Negroes and suffer the same anonym- 
Here, the author estab- 
lishes, in new terms, the commonness 
of every human’s fate: nothingness. 

To establish his theme, Ellison has 
composed a symphonic structure in 
which symbolism and realism are 
united in cacophonic harmony, some- 
thing approaching the well-ordered 
dissonance of a Stravinsky. Ellison 
has not wholly rejected the natural- 
ists, as is the fashion with effete 
authors today whose failure to un- 
derstand the world they attribute en- 
tirely to the horrible world and not 


ous fates. 


Reviewed by 
Daniel James 


themselves, as a result of which they 
end up in a narcissistic rejection of 
it. Yet society is sometimes so 
psychopathic that it becomes impos- 
sible to describe in straightforward 
language and must be transfigured 
into symbolic images, as when Ellison 
depicts a Harlem race_riot through 
the now-disordered mind of his hero; 
here, the latter is at once bystander, 
participant and commentator, a role 
that becomes so intolerable that the 
only resolution can be dissolution of 
the person. This is just what hap- 
pens; in a surrealistic sequence to- 
ward the end, the hero disappears 
into a manhole, “invisible,” as he be- 
gan. 

Ellison’s plot is simple, and should 
have been sufficient to carry his wide 
range of meanings. It is an intelli- 
gent, ambitious Southern Negro 
youth’s odyssey, following the usual 
trail North to glittering disillusion- 
ment. But, for some reason this re- 
viewer cannot understand, the story 
falters so often that it becomes a 
liability. One finds himself waiting 
impatiently for the imagistic climaxes 
that fortunately abound in the book, 
but are like brilliant constellations 
between which there is only space. 
This space is occupied by wordiness, 
particularly in the first half of the 
novel, where there is an overdose of 
Wolfeian adolescent philosophizing. 

Part of the trouble is that none of 
the major characters really lives. 
Given the author’s symbolism, their 
stylization is almost inevitable 
(though not forgiveable), because 
they cannot come lustily alive with- 
out penetrating the work’s delicate 
artistic fabric. 

I was particularly annoyed with 
Ellison’s failure to portray a single 
likeable white person. Is this un- 
conscious prejudice? It may be that 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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his hero simply never happened to 
meet a nice white man, but even if 
true in life it cannot be true in fic- 
tion. Even Ellison’s Communists are 
hard to believe, they are so unre- 
lievedly humorless, cynical and de- 
generate (including the black Com- 
munists); yet Communists are 
humans, after all, and must occasion- 
ally at least give way to some mortal 
weakness that makes them less dis- 
likeable—and less the _ invincible 
“men of steel” a novelist may falsely 


make of them. 

On the whole, the last half of the 
book tracing the hero’s rise and fall 
in the Communist hierarchy—against 
a background of sinister rendezvous, 
soap-box speeches, clashes with neo- 
Garveyites, evictions, and finally a 
race riot—is more interesting than 
the first (though the first part is 
more “human”). All of this is un- 
conventional material for a novel, 
and thus, especially as handled by 
Ellison, refreshing; so is the presen- 
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tation of a Negro type or two that 
are totally different from the hack- 
neyed Bigger Thomases. 

But the hero’s Southern phase, in 
which he suffered some genuinely 
dramatic (and traumatic) exper- 
iences, repeated Richard Wright 
(something perhaps impossible to 
avoid since the South is, after all, the 
Negro’s American point of origin). 
Intelligent and sensitive, he is de- 
graded and mutilated by his sadistic 
white “superiors”; at college—a typi- 
cal Southern Negro college—he is 
dominated by awe of the Founder 
(Booker T. Washington is the model) 
and the disciple-president, a kingfish 
among Negroes and an Uncle Tom 
toward whites; then follow a series 
of supposedly fortuitous, but unbe- 
lievable, incidents during which he 
fortuitously but unbelievably causes 
the school’s white benefactor to suffer 
shock, humiliation and __ physical 
harm, and President Bledsoe sends 
him packing North. Up North, espec- 
ially at the outset, the experiences of 
Ellison’s hero again border on the 
incredible. 

Yet these faults are understand- 
able, and some of them pardonable. 
Ellison is writing about himself and 
trying to pour into a few hundred 
pages the bitterness of a lifetime, and 
he is also writing about a Negro, 
about Negroes, about the white world, 
and about the world, all of which 
adds up to sheerest suffering. . . . 
This Dostoevskianism, though some- 
times hard to take, is what makes 
Ellison an excitement to go through, 
and one which ends on a rewarding 
note of philosophical maturity. 

I believe that Ellison is the only 
Negro writer who has met the Negro- 
white conflict on a level where it 
transcends race and becomes, simply, 
human. Only a Negro could have 
written this novel, it is so far “in- 
side” the Negro; but only Ellison has 
managed to transform a_ hitherto 
parochial theme—or a theme paro- 
chially treated as a rule—into a work 
ef universal meaning. With this, he 
enters at once into the front rank of 
American writers. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE BEAUTIFUL REVIVAL of Ger- 
oa Stein’s Four Saints in 
Three Acts* reminds us that she is a 
Many people 
make no effort to understand Ger- 
trude Stein. Let us see, first of all, 
what this play has to offer such 


controversial figure. 


people. 

Suppose you were listening to an 
opera in a language you didn’t know. 
Regarded in this sense, Four Saints 
in Three Acts offers beautiful music 
richly sung by an all-Negro cast, 
with colorful décor, attractively bal- 
anced costumes and moving pag- 
eantry. Except for the six dancers, 
whose tangled movements are irrele- 
vant to the mood, there is a flow of 
measured beauty, livened by humor 
but still reverent. The pale blue of 
the sky, mirrored in the gowns of the 
counterposed choruses, the white 
and red of the saints, the feather- 
leaved palms, the fishermen-disciples 
with their net, the shifting banks 
and rows and processions of the 
pious—all derive body and fulfilment 
from the varied qualities of Virgil 
Thomson’s music. 

But, some will protest, it is in 
English! Language, however, can 
offer other things besides informa- 
tion. Art does not have to be under- 
stood; it can be enjoyed. When some- 
one sends you flowers, do you try to 
understand the rose? Gertrude Stein 
has remarked elsewhere that “a rose 
is a rose is a rose is a rose,” to 
emphasize that a flower is not a ser- 
mon in petals, not a lesson that life 


* Four Saints in Three Acts. By Gertrude Stein. 
Music by Virgil Thomson. Presented by the 
American National Theater and Academy. At the 
Broadway Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Gertrude Stein 
On Broadway 


is short. A rose is a rose to savor 
and appreciate. Similarly, a work of 
art—Four Saints in Three Acts, for 
instance—should not mean, but be: 
It should be savored and appreciated. 

Yet, the play does use English, 
and we whose tongue is English want 
to understand. Some of us, indeed, 
will reject what we cannot under- 
stand. Let us, then, try to understand 
Gertrude Stein. 

In the first place, we must realize 
how she differs from the ordinary 
poet. The ordinary poet uses words 
for their meanings—their sense and 
their suggestions. Over and above 
this, he plays with the sound, as a 
sort of grace-note to the idea. He 
creates a melody to accord with the 
thought, helping to build the mood. 
Gertrude Stein does just the reverse. 
She works with a structure of sound. 
Ideas are the grace-notes; caught 
here and there, they help to create 
the mood. An isolated snatch of 
meaning may seem odd; so does a 
separate discord from a symphony; 
but all together, they build. 

Thus, in Act I, with the palm- 
tree leaves white in purity, the Saints 
are on their way to heaven. And 
the sound structure of the act domes 
forth with a round of innocence: 
“].2-3-4-5-6-7. All good children go 
to Heaven.” Not only the Saints— 
you and I can make that pilgrim’s 
progress. 

Act II, with the palm leaves 
pink as the rose, centers on the 
building of the cathedral. Toward the 
end of the act, the cathedral becomes 
visible, far off in the sky. And the 


accompanying words ask: “How 






many nails are there in it? .. . How 
many saints .. . how many windows 
. . « how many doors are there in 
it?” It has many doors, the mansion 
of the Lord, because you and I may 
also go in to worship. For this is no 
mere cathedral on earth, but the one 
built by all of us, raised on the 
music of our prayers, out of our 
dreams and deeds and soaring faith. 

Act III takes us to Heaven, and 
the palms are gold (as is the divine 
rose in Dante’s Paradise). We hear 
the words “a cross across,” and it is 
by a Cross that we are led across. 
“Led” is another key word: “wed... 
led . . . dead” echo and re-echo. For 
we are told St. Teresa was wed on 
earth; now in Heaven she is the 
bride of Jesus. Lead of the coffin, but 
onward led to glory. Dead in the 
body, but (as the pageant passes into 
Act IV) revivified and eternal in the 
spirit on high. 

Much more could be said in detail 
of the suggestive range of Gertrude 
Stein’s words. The frequent mention 
of time, for example (“Scene 2... 
Scene 5 . . . Scene 7”), keeps us 
aware that time is in constant flux— 
within the constancy of the eternal 
expanse of time. 

Some have felt that the author is 
irreverent. Note, however, how she 
turns an ironic jingle to pious uses. 
Her call, “There’s a magpie in the 
sky,” brings to mind the mocking 
song, “There'll be pie in the sky by 
and by.” But the magpie is already 
in the sky. And the magpie, as every 
schoolboy knows, is the thief among 
birds. The thief on the Cross is also 
in Heaven. There is hope, then, for 
you and me. “Pigeons on the grass 
alas” takes us into meaningful re- 
gions of folklore, richly relevant but 
too lengthy to be explored at this 
time. 

There is a grace-note of meaning, 
then, in Four Saints in Three Acts. 
And in the current production, the 
best New York has seen and heard, 
there is a flow of beauty of sight and 
sound and mood, affording an exper- 
ience profoundly felt and richly en- 
joyed. 
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EDITORIAL 
The POWs Speak 


WE count IT A victory for straight thinking, as well 
as for the United Nations, that our Korean negotiators 
have informed the enemy they will not turn over a single 
prisoner who refuses to go back to the Communists. This 
announcement followed a UN survey showing that, out of 
170,000 POWs in our compounds, only 70,000 want to 
return to the Communists. The bulk of the POWs, it 
seems, have had time to take a good long look at their 
lives under Communism; that they have chosen freedom 
is a compliment not only to their good sense but to the 
humane treatment the UN has given them. If the Reds 
persist in prolonging the negotiations any further, more 
POWs may speak up for freedom. 

Meanwhile, as an unfortunate consequence, the truce 
talks have been recessed by the angry Communists. “We 
came up with a figure so low that they could not accept 
it,” said Col. George W. Hickman, senior UN officer at 
the previous POW sessions—as if lives had been up for 
barter. We hope that the truce talks will be resumed, but 
only on the prisoner-exchange basis proposed by the UN, 
and that a conclusion will be quickly reached. But if it 
is not, we can be thankful that we have stood on principle 
in not sacrificing 100,000 innocent lives to the Red ex- 
ecutioners. If we must measure a life for a life, the saving 
of these will more than make up for whatever casualties 
we sustain in the interim. 


An Essay for Elia 


THIs IS MEANT for Elia Kazan and the many who, like 
him, forswore their enemies only to be forsworn in turn 
by their supposed friends. 

Elia Kazan, as all America knows, is the brilliant 
director of A Streetcar Named Desire, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, and other stage and screen hits. Last January 
14, he disclosed to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities that he had been a CP member from 1934 to 
1936, when he resigned upon learning that “to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist party is to have a taste of the police 
state.” On April 10, he reappeared before the Committee 
and did something he had refused to do before: named as 
members of his old CP unit playwright Clifford Odets, 
actor Morris Carnovsky and others. Two days later, in a 
paid statement in the press, he explained why he had not 
divulged these names before: 


“I was held back, primarily, by concern for the 
reputations and employment of people who may, like 
myself, have left the party many years ago. 

“T was also held back by a piece of specious reason- 
ing which has silenced many liberals. It goes like this: 


“You may hate the Communists, but you must not at- | 


tack them or expose them, because if you do you are 

attacking the right to hold unpopular opinions and 

you are joining the people who attack civil liberties.’ ” 

Hardly were these words in print than a campaign 
against Elia Kazan got under way in show business. So- 
called friends and associates who “hated” Communism 
but thought Kazan was wrong in exposing it publicly, 
cold-shouldered him and whispered that he had acted out 
of selfish materialistic motives. Typical of the lynch- 
Kazan sentiment was the Nation’s characterization of him 
as an “informer” and the “victim . . . of a devilish con- 
spiracy to rob us of our integrity.” (For an example of 
the Nation’s integrity, see the item below on Governor 
McKeldin.) In short, the very ones whose hearts bleed 
every time a Eugene Dennis is “persecuted” in a “cap- 
italist” court, or who rise in high indignation when the 


“reputation” of a Lattimore is “smeared,” have set out to 


persecute and smear Kazan because he dared renounce | 


what Dennis and Lattimore represent. 

Kazan is understandably unhappy that his “friends” 
have deserted him. But he shouldn’t be. These were not 
friends but wolves in sheep’s clothing. In shedding them 
along with his last illusions, Kazan has acquired real 
friends among the fighters for freedom who make no sly 
distinctions between the morality of the Communist party 
and that of its protectors, friends like Robert S. Sher- 
wood, who wrote Kazan of his statement: 


‘ 


*, . . It was the statement of an honorable and in- 
telligent man. I was especially impressed by the para- 
graph about the ‘specious reasoning which has silenced 
many liberals.’ I hope and believe that this will have a 
tremendous effect on the thinking of many people. . .. 

“T most earnestly hope that the extremely painful 
experiences through which you have been passing are 
now ended.” 


Save the Rescuers 


Ir Is A TRAGIC IRONY that the International Rescue 
Committee, which has been responsible for saving s0 
many lives threatened with extinction by Stalinism, itself 
must now be saved from possible extinction by financial 
attrition. Within two weeks it must raise enough money 
to carry it through the summer, or else. . . . 

The IRC, let us make instantly clear, is not “just an- 
other” refugee agency. Since a major objective of the 
Kremlin is to eliminate the intellectual classes of its sub- 
ject nations in order to destroy the potential leaders of 
future revolts, the IRC has, with peculiar foresight, con- 
centrated upon rescuing precisely such potential leaders. 
Thus the Committee has brought here three outstanding 
nuclear physicists, a top Soviet geologist, a specialist ir 
Soviet Arctic transportation, a Czech general who form- 
erly headed a fortification project, Hungary’s chief rail- 
road engineer, several Lithuanian resistance Jeaders—the 
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list is long and, to democracy, crucially important. The 
IRC has also proved to be an angel of mercy in special 
situations. It aided the Polish seamen who escaped to 
Sweden last August, the Czech Freedom Train group, and 
twelve escapees from Czechoslovakia’s uranium mines. 
But listen to what twenty refugee leaders themselves say 


about the IRC: 


“The promptness with which the International Res- 
cue Committee has come to the assistance of those who 
have escaped, and the warmth and understanding dis- 
played by its representatives, have been a source of 
great spiritual encouragement for the refugees in 
Europe. . . . It has helped to keep alive hope for to- 
morrow in the breasts of all peoples who are today 
enslaved by Communist tyranny.” 

The IRC is not, as they say, “a front-line weapon” but 
something much more important: a behind-the-lines wea- 
pon. If readers want to make the Kremlin really miser- 
able, let them send a check at once to Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, Honorary Chairman, Iron Curtain Refugee Cam- 
paign, International Rescue Committee, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Young LID 


AFTER FORTY-SEVEN YEARS in business, the League for 
Industrial Democracy is still going strong. A week ago 
Saturday, it gave an audience of 650 a vigorous intellect- 
ual and social treat with a series of panels and a luncheon 
on the general theme of morality in American life. The 
speakers—men such as Walter Reuther, James Carey, 
Charles Zimmerman, John Haynes Holmes, Sidney Hook, 
Rep. Jacob K. Javits and George S. Counts—are “old 
hands,” but they addressed themselves to the subject of 
higher ethical standards in education, industry and poli- 
tics with the zest of ‘youth. If only the younger generation 
could savor of the middle-aged LID’s idealism, there 
would indeed soon be a “moral awakening in America.” 


Bedfellows 


Amonc the stranger bedfellows the Nation has lined 
up for its May 25 dinner is Governor Theodore Roose- 
velt McKeldin of Maryland. Here is his record: 

He has consistently denounced Federal mine-safety 
legislation as a Government plot “to gain control over 
the coal mining industry.” He has been denounced, in 
turn, for this stand by the mine workers and the UAW. 

Last year, McKeldin vetoed a bill to increase corpora- 
tion taxes; this year, he vetoed a bill to raise teachers’ 
salaries. Most New-Fair Deal reforms are, to McKeldin, 
“socialistic” and lead to the “welfare state.” 

Why has a supposedly liberal, pro-labor magazine 
featured McKeldin as a speaker? Could the answer be 
that McKeldin opposes foreign-aid measures against Com- 
munism as “global boendoggling”? Could be. 
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from the Editorial Rooms of 


THE BEACON PRESS, BOSTON 





REVOLUTION 


By Sidney Lens 


Says Warren Walsh, Chairman, 
Board of Russian Studies, Syra- 
cuse University: 

“The most valuable contribution 
I have ever seen, answering the 
baffling question of why free 
men become Communists.” 


The New Yorker: “An attempt to find the answer to the 
greatest political paradox of our time: the voluntary 
espousal of Stalinist Communism by millions of idealistic 
Europeans who should know better . . . his conclusion is 
that the free world—and especially the United States— 
is letting the Kremlin win by default.” 


Newsweek: “The Communist bureaucracy succeeds by de- 
fault. Lens consequently urges a new movement to fill the 
vacuum left by the perversion of the idealistic element in 
Communism, a sort of super Marshall Plan but aimed at 
the bottom rather than the top.” 


At all booksellers $3.75 


Tus 
SATELLITES =| eel 
IN EUROPE x 


EUROPE ra} 
OPERATION PLUNDER 
By Ygael Gluckstein 





One hundred million people inhabit a region of Central 
and Southeastern Europe where, in World War II, Soviet 
armies entered and remained for some months or years— 
long enough to make these countries satellites of the 

The region includes Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and the Soviet zones of 
Germany and Austria. 

Because it is easier to penetrate the Iron Curtain in the 
satellites than it is in the older and better preserved 
sanctuary of Russia itself, conditions in the satellites be- 
come extremely important in understanding conditions 
within Russia itself and in understanding the dynamics 
of the rise and consolidation of the rule of the Com- 
munist party. 


At all booksellers $4.50 








STALIN'S SLAVE CAMPS 


An Indictment of Modern Slavery. Being a factual 
document prepared by Charles A. Orr, research 
officer in the Economic and Social Department, for 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “For the first time, the magni- 
tude and inhumanity of the Soviet’s slave labor policy 
seems to have been pinned down beyond dispute. [The 
report] puts the maximum number of slave-workers be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 20,000,000 and exposes this _bar- 
barism not only as a punitive measure, but as a_ profit- 
making enterprise, set up as a permanent part of the 
Soviet economy. 


Toronto Globe: “Slave camps are spreading rapidly into 
the once free nations of middle Europe and into China 

The ICFTU proposes to drive these facts home per- 
sistently to workers all over the free world.” 


At all booksellers $1.75 
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' Assassins 


ASSASSINS 
AT LARGE 


Being a fully decumented and 
hitherto unpublished account of 
the executions outside Russia 
ordered by the GPU. By Hugo 


Dewar. 


International Affairs: “Sensational though the title of this 
book may appear, it can very justly and soberly be applied 
to the instigators of the sinister deeds patiently recon- 
structed here by Mr. Dewar . . . important as a back- 
ground to post-war Soviet political morals and power 
techniques.” 

The New Leader: “The chain of events and mass of de- 
tail is such that no one in his right mind could deny the 
reality of the MVD’s operations abroad. Assassins at 
Large reads like the most fascinating detective novel.” 
The New Yorker: “A literary investigation of the long 
series of murders and unsolved disappearances in the past 
twenty years that, occurring outside the Soviet Union, have 
all had as their victims opponents of Joseph Stalin.” 


At all booksellers $3.00 
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